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PREFACE. 



It is perhaps necessary to inform the casual reader 
that this publication is intended, primarilj, for those who 
will value it as a memorial of the authoress as well as 
for the intrinsic merit of its contents ; and from whom, 
therefore, seyeral poems admitted into this collection will 
find a welcome, which, perhaps, possess more of a personal 
than a general interest. 
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MEMOIR. 



Tbb object of this little volume requires that it 
embrace a brief Memoir of the authoress ; which shall 
serve as a memento to her parents, and contribute to 
the special desire of friends^. But, to her many note- 
worthy qualities more is due than can here be per- 
mitted, and more ability. 

"We are such stuff 
Aa dreams are made of; and our little lift 
Is rounded with a sleep." — Shxkspbarb. 

The writer, and many others, stood upon the floor 
with her in the glad morning of her bridal day. 
Three short years succeeded, and those fair morning 
skies were overshadowed. 
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The late lamented Mrs. Hartwell was the second 
daughter of J. Worden Peckham, of Parma, Monroe 
Co., N. Y. ; and, by her mother's side, descended from 
the Dickinsons of New Jersey, an ancient and repu- 
table name. 

She was born in MenJon, Monroe Co., N. Y., April 
5th, 1826, commencing life as one of spring's flowers. 
To the event, her own words, of after years, are ap- 
propriate : " Bi ight, happy spring, * * harbinger 
of beauty and ghdness — to me it is the dawning of 
a new existence — like that the dove must have felt, 
when, after flying long over the dark waters, she 
found the leaf, the emblem of returning gladness. ♦ ♦ 
Now is the season of her greatest beauty. The leaves 
have unfolded, the flowers have opened their glad 
eyep, and the birds sing merrily." 

Her mother speaks of her infancy in terms of com- 
mendation : good, and quiet, and in her ways mature. 
While yet a child, she was uniformly seriously inclined. 
Before she was nine years of age, she publicly pro- 
fessed religion, and desired her father to record the 
event in these words: "I, * * now eight years. 
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eJeven months, and ten days old. was in Parma bap- 
tized, in belief of the truth, and in true reference to 
the command of Christ, in March, the 15th, 1835. 
I hope I shall always walk worthy of the cause I 
have espoused, by keeping close to the feet of J-esus." 
And much more she repeated for him to write, but he 
repKed, " This will do." She united with the Bap- 
tists, and retained her place in the same church until 
her death. But in spirit she was eminently liberal. 

I note with regret that her childhood partook of 
no more than the usual opportunities — that the dawn- 
ings of her genius were not graced with especial train- 
ing and care; but, until her fifteenth year, it was 
mainly left to its own uncertain promptings. But the 
education her parents now resolved to give her was 
further impeded by her health, and from the boarding- 
school she sought relief and rest in her home. This 
was a sad disappointment to her, and ever after a 
source of sorrow. It ought not, however, to be un- 
derstood that her attainments were very limited. In 
her own way, with her book and pen, and a proper 
use of spare hours, her improvement went forward. 
2 
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Her miDd was discipliaed and furnished ; but, almost 
unassisted, herself had achieved the work. Her room 
became her studio. It was of gentle prospect It is 
now left; but when entered, imagination seems to see 
her, and upon its walls the pencilings of her poesy. 

The writer of these pages remembers his impres- 
sions when he first knew her. She was twelve years 
of age. In manners unpretending, self-poised, dis- 
cerning, but confiding, and without guile' — and at 
times mysterious. And for this last characteristic, a 
little incident of that visit now occurs to me : It was 
evening ; the fire upon (he hearth had burned down 
to coals, and these were coated with ashes. Slowly 
she raked them open, and hinted, as they glowed, of 
" possible airy sprites among them, that njade them 
lighten up and sparkle so." The effect depended not 
more on the expression, than on her oracular manner, 
and her resumed silence. 

She was a person of great sensibility, and of deep 
and dreamy affections. She rarely, for their own sake* 
indulged in youthful pastimes ; pursued reading with 
a passion ; communed with nature, and preferred the 
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quiet and confidence of home. Thus, " Home," she 
selects as a theme- for her pen, and commences with : 
" Some writer has said that the most beautiful words 
in our language are, 'Mother, Home, and Heaven.' 
But in that sweet word Home, the other two are 
blended; and we stand again amid life's first dawning 
joys, and feel once more the sweet influences that 
made earth an Eden. And in hours of suff'^ring, * * 
when each breath comes fraught with agony, oh I how 
the wearied heart then yearns for low, sweet words of 
love and kindness from a mother's lips. * * And 
when our thoughts revert to heaven, and, one by one, 
the dear circle which gladdened our early days de- 
part, we learn to look eagerly and gratefully forward, 
with * thanks for the home here and the home there.' " 

If home was her paradise, she was its presiding 
angel Its inmates accorded this honor to her, and it 
was her especial duty to invite sunshine; yet she 
claimed parity of honor only. And this remark will 
apply to her in every''sphere. Never a leader, and 
rarely so esteemed, yet really a guiding star. 

She was of excellent disposition ; claimed that she 
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possessed the "gift" of anger, but failed to establish 
her claim. To her sister she writes : " I never could 
keep angry two minutes at a time. I have often made 
the trial, and it has proved a total failure. 'Forgive 
and forget' is ray motto, and I advise you to the 
same." 

She was sometimes reserved, also, before strangers, 
but highly social with her acquaintances; and although 
often sad, and more serious than joyful, 'yet pleasantry 
became her. In this mood she writes, when contem- 
plating a return from school : " I feel as if I should 
fly when I think of coming to see you. Would n't I 

talk fast ? L T— ^ — is my room-mate. We get 

along very well, only we both talk so fast^ Her 
words flowed easily in conversation, and were well 
chosen and natural, without apparent eflbrt She also 
read well, and with elegance ; and poetry in particular, 
when her decided air, and well-modulated voice, would 
reduce her auditory to immediate silence. The lis- 
tener could never comprehend her skill without calling 
to his aid the word inspired. The loftier passages of 
her author greatly animated her. When she con- 
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versed, her sense of propriety led her to select familiar 
topics, and only her intimates knew the extent of her 
information. She felt averse to affectation of learning, 
and thence was too reserved. 

. In speaking of her attainments, they were in the 
direction of her tastes. For .music, as a science, she 
had little taste ; also for figures. In mental and moral 
science she was more interested. Her true sphere 
was nature. She was very fond of astronomy and 
history. In historic judgment and memory she had 
few equals. At sixteen, no noticeable event could be 
named but, if requested, she could throw light upon 
it. I repeat, if requested, for, as in most else she ex- 
ceeded her pretensions, so in this department her ac- 
quisitions were more extensive than her own modest 
estimate of them would lead her to avow. 

Her reading extended to selected works of travel 
and fiction. Among imaginative writers, the names 
of Charlotte Elizabeth, and Bremer, and Stowe, and 
Forester, and Currer Bell, will afford a clue to her 
tastes. The Queens of England, by Mrs. Strickland, 
came to be with her a text-book. With most of the 
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Poets she was familiar, and, in her letters, she fre- 
quently alludes to their writings, and also to her his- 
torical studies. She writes: ^^I have been reading 
Rollin's History in connection with the Bible. I mean 
to spend all my leisure time this winter in reading. 
Rollin." 

In reply to one of her letters, a judicious friend an- 
swers. The answer deserves a record. " You ask 
about the propriety of reading Childe Harold. * * I do 
not think the influence of Byron's writings good, and 
the mfe course is to let them alone. They are the 
rrnre dangerous because so very beautiful" But it is 
worthy of remark, that for Milton's poems she had no 
great relish. She writes to her "best friend:" "I 
have obtained Milton's Paradise Lost, and am deter- 
mined to like it. I wish we could read it together. 
I think I could understand it better; at least, I should 
read it in a better mood, and be more disposed to be 
pleased." 

The gifted develop qualities peculiarly their own. 
Whoever approaches to such deserved distinction, 
seems to be sensible of the differences which exist 
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between self and the generality. She writes: "The 
precepts that govern them cannot fully apply to us. 
We have been * dwellers apart' on the earth. To us 
have been revealed glimpses of beauty that all have 
not seen; visions of a higher life that we cannot for- 
get; rainbow hues, that fade away from the shadows 
of our every-day existence. Why this adoration of 
the bright and beautiful? Wherefore this burning 
^thirst for knowledge, ^and this grasping imagination, 
which, spurning the narrow bounds which *girt us 
round,' would wander over hill and dale, over ocean's 
waves and the far-oflf islands? Were these aspira- 
tions, these hopes, this vivid appreciation, these burn- 
ing thoughts, given us to cultivate or subdue?" 

In her social habits, she was warm-hearted, and her 
sympathies were expansive, evincing her faith in the 
equality of man. Her visits were often with the poor 
and least cultivated, evidently to participate in their 
joys, and to impart comfort The repenting inebriate 
and the panting fugitive were sharers in her sympathy, 
and the hungry stranger at her father's door, of what- 
ever religion or nation. She writes: "Humility is so 
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beautiful. I wish I might learn to be hamble ; to for- 
get myself; to think of others, and be happy in their 
happiness." 

The eras of every person's life are their birth and 
death, and the contingent ones of marriage, profession, 
and fortune. One event relative to the subject of this 
memoir may not be passed over. It was that of 
her acquaintance with Miss Clarissa Thurston. This 
lady, who is a relative of the missionary NeweD, be- 
came her instructor, and in this respect was greatly 
endeared. But the chief benefit which the scholar 
received arose from the character of the lasting friend- 
ship which followed. It was founded in Christian 
principles, and by it her piety was quickened, and as- 
sumed a deeper shade of spirituality. "I love to 
think of you, my dear child, and to go back to the 
happy hours we have spent together, and to look for- 
ward with the pleasing anticipation that we may be 
permitted to spend many more together on earth; and 
then may we not look forward to a blessed eternity in 
heaven." Thus, in absence, wrote this estimable lady 
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to ber, and the holier anticipation will doubtless be 
realized. 

Returning from school in the spring of her seven- 
teenth year, she established a Sabbath school near her 
father's, which she maintained through the season. 
This, act was her own, and having associated with her 
a female friend, they only were its teachers. But her 
difl5dence was so well understood, that no spectators 
ventured to intrude; yet the school won the public 
confidence, and was well sustained. 

By reflecting upon her various points of character, 
one will forcibly suggest the idea of Hero Worship. 
In her attachments, her nature was elective; but 
whom it did not repel, it accepted with devotion. 

•* The current that with gentle murninr glidef. 
Thou know*8t, being stopped, impatiently doth n^ ; 
Bnt when his &ir coarse is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with the enameFd stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to erery sedge. 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage, 
And so, by many winding nooks, he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean."— Shaks. 

Toward her mother, her love, from infancy, assumed 

the form of a most gentle and trusting affection; 
2* 
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toward her father, that of honor and reverence. She 
loved 80 to dwell upon the word mother, as to make 
it, hy her modes of accent, and varied combinations, 
express every possible shade of endearment — thus 
reveling in the lap of a mother's love : a love recipro- 
cated, for who can requite with the unselfish devotion 
of a mother. 

The same ardor of affection characterized all her 
more intimate friendships. Thus it was not only of 
her mother, but of her friend — "My best one" — and 
from the circle of children, "My dear little Bella." 
This was her sister's child. "I hope my little girl will 
try to learn to read, this winter. * * I thought I 
should never be happy again if my little darling did 
not get well." So, afterward, when that little pearl 
of the morning wasted away in death, she writes to 
its mother : "I would fain write something to console 
you; but how can I say one hopeful word, when the 
sun is shining on Bella's grave. * * Do you know 
how I have loved that child through all her eight 
sunny years ? I have loved, admired, and made a 
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companion of her, as I shall never of any other." 
Prophetic words ! She then quotes from Longfellow : 

** There is no flock, howeyer watched and tended. 
But one dead lamb is there ; 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended. 
But hath one yacant chair. 

The air is foil of groanings for the dying, 

And fiirewells for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

Will not be comforted." 

The words most dear to her were, Spring, Mother, 
Friend, Home, and Heaven. 

Her writings show wonderful contrition,, as though 
she had been the chief of sinners. But this arose 
from her quality of sadness, and from her intelligent 
view of sin. A sinful thought or feeling, and this re- 
peated, or unsubdued, was a serious matter with her. 
And more so, because of the feebleness of unaided 
resolution. She felt the need of some one to lean 
upon, both for the ends of genius and religion. She 
says: "I feel an indwelling capability, that, if rightly 
developed, might make me good and useful. But the 
soul has no power to rise above its fetters, and no kind 
hand extends its friendly aid ; therefore must I bow 
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down in darkness and silence. I have striven, ob, bow 
earnestly, to mark out for myself a patb of usefulness. 
And what avails it ? Mine is not the power to contend 
with adversity. My spirit was not formed to combat 
with winds and waves." 

And of the Sabbath: "The Sabbath has always 
been the brightest thing in ray dreams of a home; 
and I have looked forward to the time when I should 
be removed from the temptations that surround me, 
and have some one to help me keep the day holy. * * 
Why have some the power to contend with temptation, 
while others are so weak ? 1 can only stretch forth a 
wishful hand, and sigh over the wasted past * * 
Will not He who has seen even angels fall, have pity- 
on *them that dwell in houses of clay whose founda- 
tion is in the dust.' Oh God ! my prayer is unto thee. 
Oh I thou Hope of the hopeless, have pity upon thy 
feeble child." She passes to even deeper des|X)ndings : 
"There is little of- beauty or harmony in my heart; it 
is as if its well-springs had been dried up. A mist of 
doubt hangs over me. There is not a single streak of 
dear sky in my heavens, * * Oh ! if I could hp 
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joyful — if I might laugb with that glad, birdlike 
gaiety as laugh earth's happy ones. * * It is as if a 
dark cloud hung over rae. I can find no cause for 
uneasiness, and yet a weight like that of death is on 
my heart." 

But her feelings change, and she says: "I will trust 
in the Eternal Goodness; and if no summer is to come 
to my heart, I will believe, endure ; will look forth to 
a brighter morning, where no mists darken the soul." 
"To-day I have felt bowed down in humility and con- 
trition, and an indescribable longing to draw near to 
the Sun of Righteousness. * * It is such a great, 
great thing to live a Christian. How often has my 
heart glowed with a warm and holy love while poring 
over the sacred volume, or in listening to the message 
of grace, and it has seemed so easy to live for heaven." 

These passages are taken from her diary, to impart 
some idea of her experiences. I quote further : ** Lights 
and shadows alternate. I am solitary still. God has 
given me a nature diflferent from others. I have neyer 
met with any whose thoughts* and feelings were like 
my own. Oh that I were like others. * * What 
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a world of wild ambition has had its home in ray 
heart * * Some think me haughty, and some 
think me wanting in self-esteem ; but I have so long 
studied my own character, so long learned to watch 
the motives that govern me, that I have found all my 
deficiences, and their name is Legion. I would be 
better, nobler, purer. I would learn how to live." 

A few more words only seem needed to complete 
the conception of her character. It had its antago- 
nisms, for her life was one of conflict At times cheer- 
ful, even to hilarity, and sometimes in seeming pride, 
but passing to deep humility. At times the world and 
wealth would hold the ascendent; but her own heart's 
better counsels would displace these, and the reverent 
religious resume its sway. She was now resigned, 
and solicitous of solitude, and now consuming with 
ambitious schemes. Always the victim of sadness, 
this would at times decline to gloom and despairing, 
and this to a tormenting unbelief. And she warns : 

"There is no suflfering like that of the^ soul when* 
faith is gone. It stands aloof in darkness. Ah I 
young and inexperienced one, suffer not yourself to 
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doubt. Beware bow you yield up your faith. Cling 
to this anchor of life. Though the tempter bring a 
Syren's charm to overpower thee, believe him not 
He will take away the pure beauty of your soul, and 
give back to your bosom but dust and ashes." 

But this sadness found alleviation in a gentle mel- 
ancholy, or even more, and she realized what only the 
poetic temperament is capable of. Let her thought 
express it: ^'I am calmer, to-night, dearest. My souFs 
restless unquiet is gone, and in its stead I find a sad- 
ness that is even pleasanter than joy." This mournful 
habit seemingly increased as life advanced. But her 
inward life partook more of it than her outward life 
made visible. Her good disposition, and apparent 
cheerfulness, gave the impression that she was happy. 
" I laugh with the happy, and seem to be gay, but the 
cloud darkens." And yet, others were made happy 
by her presence. 

She was gifted with a nice sense of equity, and a 
clear judgment; not always free, however, from fancy, 
or the heart's bias. But not so in respect to herself. 
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Self might win a silent approval, but oflener her cen- 
sure, and sometimes with undue severity. 

She was too ambitious to be always content She 
was self-reliant, but womanly, and needed supports for 
the race. But her life was no failure: albeit she 
failed of her adored "peace," until it was brought to 
her by death's angel. Her piety was deep and sincere, 
and with the most favorable conditions, few would 
have surpassed her. As it was, her inner life excelled 
the outward; but her example was better than it 
seemed to herself. She was never so happy as when 
active in some religious sphere. She rested in God 
from childhood to the grave. 

Her temperament was sublimated and nervous. It 
was the poetic, nearly; excitable, but under gover- 
nance. At the overpassing of a tempest, with rain 
and severe lightning, she exhibited no positive fear, 
but covered her eyes with her hand, while her face 
became of a waxen, pearl-like whiteness, and her 
whole frame tremulous. Herself and the storm-cloud 
were in sympathy. 

In person, she was less than the medium height. 
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Her hair was nearly a brown, fine, waved gently, and 
fell in natural ringlets. Her early classmate alludes 
to her eyes: "Now in imagination do I see her as she 
sat thus, her sunny curls thrown back, and her hazel 
eyes sparkling with enthusiasm, as she recounted the 
adventures of some heroine of her own imagining." 
They were not strictly hazel, but were changeable, ac- 
cording to her attitude, or as the light fell upon them. 
They were often a distinct blue ; but ordinarily they 
appeared hazel, or brown. Their expression was fine 
and winning. 

I cannot forbear a few detached paragraphs firom 
her prose writings. 

** I am so happy, oh, so very happy. The soul, like 
nature, has its morning hours and its twilight dews ; 
its days of sunshine, its clouds and storms. And it 
has, too, its burning deserts, its waste places, and its 
calm, shady retreats. I fancy I am now living in my 
pummer-time." 

" I have set me down on this storm-clad evening, 
while the stars look dimly forth, and the ceaseless fall 
of tiny rain-drops alone keep time to my pen." 
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** Again is the storm-spirit abroad. Again does the 
tempest hold her jubilee. She has folded the sable 
clouds around her, and summoned the voiceful winds 
to join her revelry. It is such a night as I love, and 
my own spirit would fein go forth, and join its wild 
feelings to the tempest's din." 

"How strangely the events of our lives pass by. 
Sometimes the events of months seem crowded into 
a single day, and leave traces on our character and 
feelings that remain forever." 

"To-day I have been numbering over my mercies, 
and I cannot think of one more favored than myself. 
I have had * neither poverty nor riches.*' I 'dare not 
ask for another blessing; I dare not wish for a thing 
I have not." 

"If we yield to temptation, there comes a time when 
we have no longer any control over ourselves or our 
destinies." 

"There is a f^te more fearful than death. It is life 
protracted amid pain and weariness, when the heart's 
strong energies have failed, and its high hopes faded." 

" I have often reflected upon the character of the 
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apostle Paul. To me there is something touchingly 
beautiful in the history of his noble and generous na- 
ture, so humble and subdued. And to me, there is 
nothing that gives to it a more beautiful shade than 
that sentence to the Philippians, * For I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content' 
There is a tale that might fill volumes in these words; 
the history of a strong spirit that had * fought its way 
to peace; ' had yielded up its pride, its ambition, and 
all the thousand glorious dreams of a brilliant future, 
content to live for heaven alone. A world of suflfering 
was involved in his choice." 

** Another grave has been filled in our little church- 
yard to-day, for another of earth's struggling ones has 
gone to rest. 

* Borning head and aching hrow, 
Ye are very patient now/ 

Miss Barrett would say, and it is so comforting to think 
so. I like to attend funerals very much. I wonder 
if it is a wrong fueling. I have sometimes thought it 
might be, but I really cannot help it I feel that it 
brings heaven near to earth. Perhaps it is because 
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death has never come into my own home, and I have 
not learned to dread it." 

But death has entered that home, and one more 
star, lustrous upon life's sky, has faded. We should 
not so think. It is now glowing in the galaxy of an- 
gels, where no cloud can he overcast, and where is 
ambition for no light but the Sun' of Righteousness. 
On Him we can depend, and realize our highest hope?. 

Mrs. Hartwell was married July 1st, 1851, and 
died Feb. 9th, 1854, being a little less than twenty- 
eight years of age. Her last sickness was one of in- 
tense suffering. She felt that it was a solemn thing 
to die, and desired the presence of her minister, that 
she might be prayed for and prepared. The devoted 
wife, the dutiful daughter, and now the mother, must 
bid earth's scenes adieu. Her beautiful boy lived 
thirty-three hours, long enough for her to name it for 
her father, and the mother survived it scarcely eight 
days. They lie side by side, but they live in the 
heavenly land, nor are they divided. She could say 
with David, " I shall go to him." 

Her mother says: "A little before she died she 
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talked to us all ; said she believed she was a Christian, 
though she had been a timid one. She spoke of the 
young people of Parma : * Tell them to live faithful ; 
bid them good-bye for me.' She then left special 
messages for her near relatives. *Tell my dear father 
that I have had a pleasant home with him, and 
my few short years have been spent very pleasantly 
with him,' — *and I am happy that I am now with 
you,' — *Do not make a- great grief of my death, but 
remember me pleasantly. I feel the Lord has given 
me strength in this my dying hour. I do not desire 
to live on my own account — only for my friends. 1 
am "willing to die. I feel it is easy to die, if this is 
death.' And much more she said." 

And her " dying communication to her pastor," — 
Eev. J. Woodward — was, "requesting me to place 
my ear near her Kps, *I have had great anxiety for 
the conversion of my dear husband, and brother; but 
as ray life has failed to secure this, I hope, and it is 
my dying prayer, that my death may. I commend 
them to your special care.' After her farewell remarks' 
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her reason departed, and she remained in this state " 
until she died. 

Her burial took place on the Sabbath — that day 
of her heart's choice. Her pastor preached from 
these words: *< Precious in the sight of the Jjord is 
the death of his saints." — ^Psalm 116: 15. A friend 
writes: "We went where we have often been. * * 
She did not meet us. * * The very light of that 
' circle had gone out It was dark there, very dark. * 
* I could not believe that she would never awake — 
that she would not speak to me again. But she did not 

awake ; and Sabbath morning, E , who dressed 

her for the waiting altar, dressed her for the waiting 
tomb. She has passed away, leaving many who can 
adopt the words, ^ My dearest friend ; ' and even now, 
though I know she is no longer on the earth, I invol- 
untarily turn to her for sympathy in whatever seems 
to me beautiful and pure." 

She once said to her friend, speaking of obituaries : 
**I would only have them say of me, *She tried to 
live a Christian, feeling how faint and slow were her 
steps; yet, trusting in God, and the merits of Christ, 
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she hoped to find rest.*" And to this friend she 
wrote: "I love the stars very much; and I think the 
belief or fancy that a particular one presides over the 
destiny of each person, is very charming. I mean to . 
select one from Orion for my star. It will be beauti- 
ful, in hours of trial, to see it look clearly and calmly 
down upon me. * * "Will you choose one from 
the same constellation, and whenever you see it, look 
at my star also, and believe, if clouds and darkness are 
around me, that I look up to its calm light, and hope. 
And if you ever gaze upon it when it lights my grave, 
then remember me, not sadly, but joyfully, and know 
we shall meet again." 

Let the narrative close with " A tribute of respect," 
furnished by a lady. " It is with many sad, sad feel- 
ings that I write these lines to the memory of my 
early friend. We were children when I first saw her, 
and very nearly of an age; and our hearts soon be- 
came cemented. She early evinced a taste for poetry ; 
and many an hour, in the long su«omer-days, did we 
spend in search of wild-flowers, and when tired of 
this, we would seat ourselves in some shady spot, and 
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she would repeat to me little pieces of her early pro- 
ductions. 

" She was the charm of that home circle which her 
death has now rendered so desolate. Surrounded as 
she was with hearts that loved her, life could not but 
be dear to her; yet she relinquished all in submission 
to the will of her Heavenly Father, when the things 
of this world sparkled brightest in the sunlight of 
hope. Her soul was at peace in the Redeemer, and 
peaceful as the flower's close at evening, was her 
death. With the word * Mother* on her lips, she fell 
asleep. She has gone home to receive her reward. 
Pillow her head on the fresh earth, and lay over her 
light, grassy sods. 

« * Bright flowers and an evergreen tree 

Should spring from the place of her rest ; 
But no cypress or yew let us see, 
For why should we mourn for ttie blest.* '* 

J. W. L. 



POEMS. 



MY NATIVE LAND. 



I LOVE thee well, my Native Land ! 

Land of the brave and free! 
I love thy flowers, thy mountain strands — 

They all are dear to me. 

T was here my earliest hours were spent 

Amid the bright and gay ; 
T was here my earliest prayers were blent 

With those now far away. 

Oh ! some are gone far, far away, 
In distant, lands to rove. 
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While I, at CTening, padsire stray, 
Far from the OiieB I lore. 

And 8oine<haTe sunk into the grare, 
In jonth and beauty's Uoom ; 

Whfle I the storms of life must brare, 
They 're sleeping in the tomb. 

And I am left, prond, happy land ! 

To stray amid thy flowers ; 
Oh ! teach them, with some magic hand, 

To soothe my lonely hours. 

Hy natiye land I hadst thou no charm . 

To keep them in thy bounds ? 
Is there a land more free from harm 

In the creation's rounds ? 

Is there some brighter land than this, 
Where joy is ever new ? 
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Where sunlight rays do always shine, 
And friends are ever true ? 

There is no clime of happiness, 

On earth, to mortals given. 
Where they may know unceasing bUss — 

There is but one — 't is Heaven 1 

April, 1842. 



MARIA THERESA. 



* I do not sleep, I wish to meet my death awake,** were the dyfaig words 
of 3Iaria Tberean. 



Oh ! let me meet my death awake — 

I do not fear to die ; 
And when its flight my spirit takes, 

I would not, sleeping, lie ; 
I wonld not sink into the grave 

Not knowing death was near — 
The pangs of death I '11 calmly brave, 

Nor shed one bitter tear : 
For I the lesson stem have learned. 

That pleasure ^s not of earth ; 
Oft has my heart with sorrow burned 

Amid the halls of mirth. 
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Surrounded by the gay and proud, 

'Mid fashion's giddy train, 
While mirth and music echoed loud, 

My heart's been pierced with pain. 
Then, oh ! receive my counsel kind, 

I Ve felt the changes drear, 
That teach the sad and sorrowing mind 

Earth has no pleasure here. 
From me stem wisdom's lesson learn — 

How valueless is power — 
That you to heaven may safely turn, 

In sorrow's darkest hour. 

March, 1842. 
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All that the human heart could please 
Was found in plenty there. 

And well Granada's people loved 

Their home, though clouds overhung ; 
In battle-field they stood unmoyed, 

And to their country clung. 
But ah I Granada's soil was stained 

With blood, and guilt, and strife, 
For Christians, in her dungeons chained, 

Pragged out a weary life. 

But God's just wrath was treasured up 

Against that fearful day, 
When woe should fill each bitter cup. 

And sweep their joys away. 
Their king was Aben Hassan bold, «^ 

A tyrant, who 'd have given 
His all of earth for power and gold. 

And e'en his hopes of heaven. 
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And o'er that clime dull Horror's wing 

Seems spread by his dark hand, 
Till long, loud curses wildly ring. 

And echo through the land. 
And nations saw the strife within 

Granada's proud, ill-fated city. 
And then resolved that land to win, 

Without one shade of pity. 

And on Zahara's lofty tower, 

The banneret of Spain 
Hung floating high, in festal hour, 

Within the Moor's domain. 
And Aben Hassan's heart now burned — 

" Eevenge ! " aloud he cried. 
As their high threats he boldly sjpumed. 

With all his native pride. 

The war was now indeed begun — 

His chieftains came in throngs, 
And swore by yonder setting sun. 
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They would redrott big wrongs. 
And ere that sun sunk in tiie west, 

A conntleBS host was there, 
And hi^ they reared Mahomet^s crest, 

And wayed it in the air. 

Armed cap^pie, they <mward spurred, 

O^er monntain brow, o'er yal^ and hill, 
While, echoing from each rock was heard, 

" Long liye, Icmg live King Boabdil I ^ 
^ Now Allah's cnrses light on him I " 

Then Aben Hassan cried — 
He turned away — his eye was dim, 

And bowed his heart of pride. 

Then onward sped tiiat gaBantband, 

So proud, so hoLd, so free, 
They deemed not that a mighty hand 

Had marked their destiny. 
And high^ rose their courage then. 

As, glandi^ o'er the hill, 
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There caioud a buid of wArl3c« mm, 
Whose diief was Boabdil. 

With banners raised, and music's sonnd, 

They crossed that &tal plaiiii 
To meet upon Urn battle-grcmnd — 

But they ne'er came bade agam. 
Kow turn we back to Alfaambra — 

Two anxious watchers stand, 
Prond Azya and young ICorayma 

Await that gallant band. 

And as they gaze with anxious eyes, 

A joyM smile is there — 
They see a banner slowly rise — 

They are ecmdng from the war. 
Bnt now another look is cast — 

Ah 1 is it — can it be? 
Their joyful triumph quick is paat, 

A dismal sight they sea 
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With dnst and blood aU covered o^er, 

They came the news to bring 
That those fond hearts with anguish tore- 

The capture of their king. 
Ah I who shall tell the grief within 

Alhambra's blood-stained tower ? 
Where watchful lore so long had been, 

Now sorrows round them lower. 

Sat see, amid that weeping train, 

One silent stand and stem ; 
Behold him gnash his teeth with pain, 

And all their kindness spurn. 
It is old Aben Hassan proud, 

The tyrant, now dethroned. 
Who once, with curses long and loud. 

His eldest son disowned. 

Look now upon that tyrant's face. 

And see his eye so dark. 
And there the lines of passion trace, 
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And words of vengeance mark : 
" Now curses Kght on them 1 " he cries, 

" My son, and bXL my race ; 
I neither tears will heed, nor sighs. 

Bat mark my stem menace : 

" K aught will bribe the Christian king. 

My rebel son 1 11 haye, 
And he shall feel the viper's sting. 

And vain for pardon crave." 
Proud tyrant ! cease your stem menace 1 

You could not tempt with gold. 
Though in that monarch's hand you place 

Eich gems and pearls untold. 

For Mercy 's jBxed her chosen throne 

In Isabella's heart, 
And naught to her can e'er atone 

For tiiy unnatural part 
But see 1 thy son, the captive king. 

Gomes back with wealth and power, 
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And hear the dionts of triumph ring 
Thron^ont Alhambra's tower. 

But there 's a sha^le) e'en in thia hour, 

On that young monarch cast ; 
He sees oppression's storms still lower^ 

His day of hope is past 
He knows he 's destined to be last 

Of all Granada's kings, 
And o'er his brow deep gloom ia cast, 

Though shoT^a of triumph ring. 

And all his haunting fears proved trc^- 

A countless army oame — 
That land accursed it overthrew, 

And lefb it but a name. 
And now their triumph is comply — r 

No sword is lifted there, 
As through the gate they slow retreat, 

In anguish and despair. 
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Ah I see that wasted, monmM train ! 

Slow through the gates they come, 
And never to return again 

To their beantifol, cherished home. 
And, headed by thwr humbled king, 

They Ve passed that river bright. 
And now there is no earthly thing 

Can give that king delight. 

And, from Granada^s highest hiU, 

Ah I 3ee him turn to gaze 
TJpon that lovely city, still 

Lit by the sun's bright rays ; 
It is his childhood's joyous home, 

His fathers' graves are there — 
From it he now must ever roam. 

Oppressed by deep despair. 

Now bitter recollections come — 

Tears are within his eye — 
lie looks a last farewell to home. 
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And breathes a heart-wmng sigh. 
His haughty mother gazed with scorn — 

Those bitter tears she blamed — 
With anger was her bosom torn, 

As she mockingly exclaimed : 

" Well mayest thou, like a woman, weep, 

As these broad lands you scan. 
Since you your kingdom could not keep 

With the courage of a man." 
That taunt was felt at his bosom's core — 

It fell on his heart like a knell — 
And with it the " last sigh of the Moor" 

Was breathed — and his last farewelL 

And now, though centuries have rolled 
Their change o'er hill and glen. 

And the glory 's " like a tale that 's told," 
Of all who stood here then. 

Though there 's not a single relic, now, 
In ocean, earth, or air. 
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And dust is on the pale, proud brow, 
And on the shining hair — 

Yet now, when night her sable wing 

Has folded o'er the earth, 
When tuneful birds have ceased to sing, 

And hushed is childhood's mirth. 
When streamlets sleep on pebbles white. 

When scarce a sound comes by. 
Then, on the still wind of the night. 

Is heard the Moor's last sigh. 

like the ghost of bygone days it falls 

O'er woodland, vale, and rill, 
Now echoing through Alhambra's halls. 

And pausing 'mid her hills ; 
the mother her child to her bosom presses 

More close at that breath of pain, 
And the maiden ceases to braid her tresses. 

And counts her beads again. 
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And long has it come, like an omen of UI, 

On the wild and wailing blast, 
And fell on the heart with an icy chill, 

Like a requiem of tiie past ; 
And still it comes, like a spectre's wail, 

liVTien the sad night-wind is high, 
And ever will echo through that vale 

The Moor's hear^broken sigh. 

1842. 



THE DEAD SEA. 



That sea 1 that sea ! that gloomy sea ! 
How many a tale it telleth me 
Of life and scenes which there had birth, 
But now* are vanished from the earth 1 

There temples rose in beanty bright, 
But all were snnk in endless night I 
For only from one household there 
Was heard the voice of Christian prayer. 

And, save the prayer of faithful Lot, 
The God of heaven was there forgot ; 
And naught but curses filled the air ' 
Of that broad land, so proud and fair. 
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And oft, full oft, was warning given, 
To bid them seek the peace of heaven ; 
Sat all in yain ; for still thej strove 
Against the Qod of life and love. 

And thus on sin and folly bent. 
They slighted Gk>d's just angels sent, 
Forgetting he would vengeance draw 
On those who broke his righteous law. 

But the dark sequel who need tell? 
From that high summit Idw tiiey fell ! 
And, buried 'neath that sluggish wave, 
There Sodom found her early grave ! 

Mat, 1842. 



IMAGINATIVE WARNING. 



A SOLEMN voice is ever near, 
It comes in accents soft and clear. 
In every scene that voice is nigh — 
It tells me that I soon mnst die ! 

When I within the wildwoods stray, 
And when at twilight hours I pray, 
Then that low voice comes stealing by. 
And tells me that I soon must die I 

That sound comes murmuring through the 

trees. 
It speaks in every passing breeze, 
I hear it in each whispered sigh, 
Repeating, that I soon must die ! 
4 
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III fjig^ii'u^ irar -^iIL lux ienrs — 
Ik jzisw^QZ^ :nac: Z suft SDHC i^! 
T!iac ^rrjiix i ▼iii 3ie airic sad day, 
;y^ir Iiuild 31 J «sr:nl J irpes too Iiigb, 

TLHmtfTrr ^^tt ^ tnAT I JQCZI XHOS^ die ! 

And now CD die I do noc &mr, 
Kor can I shed ior earth one tear — 
I fear not tiiough a TMoe is nigh. 
Which tells me that I soon mnsi die ! 



Mat, 1842. 



1 



MONUMENT TO fflGHLAND MARY. 



Yes ! raise a trophy on tibia spot, 
That she may never be forgot t 
And proudly may ita column rise, 
To tell where E^gUand Mary lies. 

No prouder honor could you give " 
To one whose name would ever live, 
Than raise a monument above 
The grave where sleeps the poet's love. 

Oft shall the wandering stranger come 
To gaze upon this stately dome, 
And muse upon the heart below, 
That passed away, untouched by woe. 
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Oft did the poet's tears bedew 
The grave of one so fond and true, 
And envied her her happy lot, 
Who sleeps in this sequestered spot 

Then, for his sake, this trophy raise! 
For her he sung his sweetest lays 
When, overpowered with deep despair. 
He wandered on the banks of Ayr. 

Then raise a trophy on this spot. 
That she may never be forgot t 
And proudly let the marble rise. 
To tell where Highland Mary lies 1 

Mat, 1842. 



GOFFE, THE REGICIDE. 



Within the forest's deepest glen, 
Trod only by the wUd red-men, 
Across the ocean's billowy foam. 
From youthful joys and happy home, 
With none to know and none to share 
The rankling thorns that guilt must bear. 
Beside the deep, dark river's tide, 
Forsaken, dwelt the Kegicide. 

There, doomed alone through life to stray, 
From friends and home far, far away, 
His bosom torn with care and woe 
Such as the guilty only know. 
Where none save Indian footsteps roam 
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Within their deep, dark f<»e6t-home, 
Beyond the ocean's ebbing tide, 
Forsaken, dwelt the Kegicide. 

The loss of joys that home imparts 
Pressed heavy on his aching heart ; 
But oh 1 a sadder grief oppressed — 
T was guilt that tore the murderer's breast 
Bemembrance of one deadly crime 
Embitters all the joys of time, 
And from remorse 't is vain to hide — 
So found the guilty Eegicide. 

Where'er he strayed, by day or night, 
Upon the towering mountain's height. 
Or where the river's silver spray 
Dashed gently round his lonely way, 
In every scene that form would rise 
Before his dimmed and aching eyes, 
Which he in guilty power had tried, 
Then fled from home, a Begicide. 
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Gould he recall that fatal hour, 
When, maddened by ambition's power, 
With blood and dust, beneath his tread 
All senseless laj that monarch dead, 
And steeped his sonl with murderous gore, 
And from his friends and home it bore 
Him o'er the foaming ocean wide, 
To live and die a Begicide. 

Alone he trod the maze of life. 
Far from ambition's noisy strife. 
Within the forest's darkest glen. 
Far from the haunts of busy men, 
Alone in life he ever stood, 
That man of crime, of guilt and blood, 
Alone he lived, alone he died, 
A broken-hearted Eegicide. 

August, 1842. 



THE ALPINE HORN. 



When Sol withdraws his golden light, 
And shrouds both earth and sea in night, 
When silence Teigns o'er hill and deU, 
Then, like a low-breathed fare-thee-well, 
From Switzer's hills is softly borne 
The silvery notes of the Alpine Horn. 
They come from among the green-leaved trees, 
Softly borne on the passing breeze, 
Echoing from each fairy nook, 
From mountain brow and woodland brook, 
To mind the shepherd in his cot. 
That the hour of prayer be not forgot. 

Softly they float on the summer air. 
Mingling with voices of evening prayer, 
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Awakening a thonght of bygone days, 
Tuning the heart to grateful praise, 
Thrilling the bosom with ecstasies. 
And thronging the mind with memories — 
Naught is so sweet as the Alpine strain 
Borne from the mountains and echoed again, 
O'er hill and glen prolonging the word — 
Hark ! listen ! " Praised be the Lord I '' 
Awakening a holier glow in each breast. 
As they silently seek their humble rest 
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FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 



Fabewell to th^e, Summ^! farewell to thy 

flowers I 
To thy deep, waving groves and thy ciilm, 

thoughtful hours ; 
Farewell to thy flowers, where fragrance doth 

dwell, 
To the singing of birds in thy green, leafy 

deU; 
Farewell to the pleasures thou 'st borne on thy 

wing. 
To the scenes of delight thou ever dost bring. 
I greeted thy coming, sweet Summer 1 with 

gladness, 
I now mourn thine absence in sorrow and sad- 
ness ; 
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Thou hast brought with thee scenes of deep 

pleasure and joy, 
But none hast thou brought unmixed with 

alloy. 
Then otie moment, sweet Summer I oh pause 

on thy way, 
While I think of the scenes that have passed 

with each day. 
Ah ! peace has filled my heart, though shad- 
ows sometimes lower — 
Farewell to thee, sweet Summer 1 and to thy 

magic power, 
And if we meet again, I would that joy should 

swell 
The bosom that now bids thee a mournful faro- 

thee-well ! 

Sept., 1842. 



TO THE GENESEE FALLS. 



Rush on ! mad torrent ! thy loud roar 
Eeechoes far along the shore ; 
The mnsic of thy dashing song 
The sunny hills and woods prolong. 

Thy sparkling waters dance in pride, 
As o'er the flinty rocks they glide, 
And thy foaming spray now seems 
Like diamonds in the sun's gay beams. 

Bush madly on ! remain through time, 
A monument of power sublime, 
And teU the beings that here gaze. 
That God deserves eternal praise. 
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Ah ! thousands here before have stood, 
And gazed npon thee, mighty flood I 
And listed to thy deafening roar, 
Upon this fiur and flowery shore. 

And some, ah me ! have passed away. 
Who on these sunny banks did stray. 
And gazed, like me, with strange delight, 
Upon thy falling waters bright. 

Sush on ! 't is vain ! I cannot tell 
The thoughts that in my bosom swell, 
As down thy fearful depths I gaze. 
Lost in sublime and deep amaze ! 



Sept., 1842. 



LAND OF REST. 



Land of Rest! I pine for thee — 
In my dreams thj realms I see, 
Myriads clothed in robes of light, 
Diamond walls, resplendent, bright. 

And I fancy I am there. 
Free from every pain and care — 
That I dwell among the blest. 
Where the sad and weary rest. 

When I wake, for thee I sigh, 
Beauteous land of bliss on high I 
I only pray that I may rise 
To thy realms, bright Paradise ! 
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Land of Best ! could I but dwell 
Where angel-songs in music swell, 
Could I but feel thou wouldst be mine, 
I would no more in sorrow pine. 

Peaceful land ! both night and day 
For thee I pine, for thee I pray ! 
Father of Light I oh grant but this, 
That I may reach the realms of bliss. 



AN ACROSTIC. 



YiBTiTE rules thee, monarch fair I 
Idol'd theme of England's prayer — 
Could thy life be free from care, 
Thy pure brow no shadow wear, 
Over thy path, a fairy's waud 
Remove each cloud with magic hand, 
Infinite millions' prayers would be 
Answered in that wish for thee. 

Queen of England's glorious isle ! 
Unnumbered millions court thy smile ; 
Ever may that young, fair face 
Enliven those who love to trace 
Nature's gentlest, sweetest grace. 
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Oh ! when amidst the ones you love, 
Fair queen ! remember God above ; 

Engrave his precepts on thy heart, 
Nor ever from his laws depart ; 
Guard thon thy people's rights with care. 
Learn wisdom now, while young and fair, 
And may the millions 'neath thy sway 
Ne'er cease to love or cease to pray 
Devoutly for Yictobia. 



SONG OF THE IVY. 



Oh 1 brightly I dwell in the sun's gay beam, 

O'er the castle's walls by the river's stream, 

And my green leaves rustle in every breeze 

That lightly sweeps through the old oak trees. 

I loVe this ancient castle's walls, 

And many the scenes I 've seen in its halls 

Since first I twined round this piUar gray, 

Which now is fast sinking to decay — 

I '11 cling to it still *— no power shall sever, 

I still will bloom on, as green as ever ; 

I twined round it hundreds of years gone by, 

1 11 cling to it now until I die. 

Ahl well I remember the forms that did 

dwell 
In this castle's halls — of them I will tell ; 
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Then pause in my bower as ye hasten along, 
And list to the ancient Ivy's song. 

A feir girl planted me near this bower, 
To shelter her from the sun's Warm power — 
Ah ! well I remember that young, fair face. 
That nature had decked with every grace. 
And the light that dwelt in her soft blue eye, 
Which might with the brightest diamond vie. 
And the gentle love that did mark that face 
Not time or change can e'er erase. 
And well I remember the noble earl 
Who so fondly loved that gentle girl, 
And they parted beneath my sheltering shade. 
And here in the twilight hours she strayed. 
And gazed on a lock of dark raven hair, 
And breathed her wild song on the soft sum- 
mer air. 
And sighingly sung of the eastern land. 
Where her soldier headed a gallant band, 
And stood unmoved on the battle plain. 
The boldest amid the martial train. 
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And her tears fell fast as the evening dew, 
When no tidings came from her lover true ; 
And months went by — but sad news at last 
Came over her like the antnmn blast, 
For he fell at length on the battle-ground, 
Where the weapons of death were gleaming 

around, 
And there, with her name on his lips, he died. 
The idol'd theme of her youpg heart's pride, 
And they buried him 'neath an olive tree. 
And raised a stone to his memory. 
Then left him to sleep in his lonely grave, 
Beside the river's sparkling wave. 
And the world was naught to that fair girl 
now. 
And a Bhade ever rested upon her brow, 
Yet a smile still lingered, like setting day. 
And told that her spirit was passing away. 
A Ed here, when the autumn blasts rolled round, 
And scattered the leaves upon the ground. 
She Btood and gazed, with her tearless eye. 
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Up to the vault of the azure sky, 
And dreamed of a land of fadeless bliss, 
And pined for the realms of happiness ; 
But slowly she faded from day to day, 
And knew that her spirit was passing away. 
But one eve came by, and I did not hear 
The sound of her footsteps rustling near — 
Another passed, and a tolling bell 
Pealed sadly through the leafless dell, 
And a funeral train came 'neath my shade, 
And a lowly grave for her they made, 
And an old man lingered beside her bier, 
His only treasure was lying here — 
He twined my tendrils around her grave, 
And here my green leaves shall ever wave, 
And greener I grow above this spot. 
That that fair girl's grave be not forgot. 

Sept., 1842. 



TO MY BIBLE. 



Peeciotts book I I love tbee well, 
Better &r than I ca^ tell ; 
Without thee, life were void of bli$% 
But with thee, all is hgppinessu 

Precious book I mj frigid and guidke, 
Dearer fiar than all bedde, 
Brightest boon to mortals given, 
Oh 1 teach me iv)w the way to heaven. 

When I pass thee, holy book I 
And cannot on thy pages look, 
I clasp thee fondly to my breast, 
And feel, e'en then, that I am blest. 
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Precious bodk ! my greatest treasure ! 
On life's stream my dearest pleasure, 
I only ask, while I dwell here, 
To have thee ever, ever near. 



Oct., 1842. 



AUTUMN. 



Chilling autumn 'b come once more, 
And loud I hear the tempest roar, 
And pattering rain and driving blast 
A shadow o'er my spirit cast. 

And leaves are falling fast around, 
Upon the cold and frozen ground. 
And birds have ceased their songs of glee. 
Ah 1 much I miss their minstrelsy. 

Thick masses of dark, heavy cloud 
The lowering horizon enshroud, 
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While twinkling stars can scarce be seen, 
And shadows veil the evening queen. 

And ike sweet flowers are lying dead, 
Their color and their odor fled ; 
But I am calm — it frights not me 
To hear the tempest's jubilee. 

And when I hear the wild winds roar, 
And dashing rain in torrents pour, 
I raise my heart in grateful praise 
To Ilim who 's blest my youthful days, 

And fear not though life's storms should rise. 
And cloud my joys, like autumn skies ; 
I know that in the realms on high 
I have a Friend who 's ever nigh. 

My home is in an humble cot. 
But ah ! I bless my lowly lot ; 
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Chilling autumn 'b come once more, 
And loud I hear the tempest roar, 
And pattering rain and driving blast 
A shadow o'er my spirit cast. 

And leaves are falling fast around, 
Upon the cold and frozen ground, 
And birds have ceased their songs of glee, 
Ah 1 much I miss their minstrelsy. 

Thick masses of dark, heavy cloud 
The lowering horizon enshroud, 
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While twinkling stars can scarce be seen, 
And shadows veil the evening queen. 

And the sweet flowers are lying dead, 
Their color and their odor fled ; 
But I am calm — it frights not me 
To hear the tempest's jubilee. 

And when I hear the wild winds roar. 
And dashing rain in torrents pour, 
I raise my heart in grateful praise 
To Ilim who 's blest my youthful days, 

And fear not though life's storms should rise. 
And cloud my joys, like autumn skies ; 
I know that in the realms on high 
I have a Friend who 's ever nigh. 

My home is in an humble cot. 
But ah ! I bless my lowly lot ; 
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And her tears fell fast as the evening dew, 
When no tidings came from her lover tme ; 
And months went by — but sad news at last 
Came over her like the autumn blast, 
For he fell at length on the battle-ground, 
Where the weapons of death were gleaming 

around, 
And there, with her name on his lips, he died, 
The idol'd theme of her youpg heart's pride, 
And they buried him 'neath an olive tree, 
And raised a stone to his memory. 
Then left him to sleep in his lonely grave, 
Beside the river's sparkling wave. 
And the world was naught to that fair girl 
now. 
And a shade ever rested upon her brow. 
Yet a smile still lingered, like setting day. 
And told that her spirit was passing away. 
And here, when the autumn blasts rolled round, 
And scattered the leaves upon the ground, 
She stood and gazed, with her tearless eye. 
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Up to the vault of the azure sky, 
And dreamed of a land of fadeless bliss, 
And pined for the realms of happiness ; 
But slowly she faded from day to day, 
And knew that her spirit was passing away. 
But one eve came by, and I did not hear 
The sound of her footsteps rustling near — 
Another passed, and a tolling bell 
Pealed sadly through the leafless dell. 
And a funeral train came 'neath my shade, 
And a lowly grave for her they made, 
And an old man lingered beside her bier, 
His only treasure was lying here — 
He twined my tendrils around her grave. 
And here my green leaves shall ever wave, 
And greener I grow above this spot. 
That that fair girl's grave be not forgot. 

Sept., 1842. 



<i4 THE WISH. 

To bring tlie forms around me 
Th2i come in erery dream, 

And fimcies that haVe bomid me 
Like snnli^it on the stream. 

To chase away each sorrow, 
And make my heart resigned ; 

And make the coming morrow 
Seem bright nnto my.mind. 

Nov., 1843. 



TO MISS C. THURSTON. 

▲V AOROSTIO. 



Tms simple lay is due to thee 
From one whose heart will ever be 
With grateful feelings deeply fi'aught, 
And love for thee in every thought. 
T is vain to try — I cannot tell 
Of heartfelt gratitude's deep swell, 

My teacher ! that doth come o'er me, 
In every thought that 's blent with thee ; 
Sweet shall thy memory ever dwell 
Stored in my heart's remotest celL 

Could every wish of mine lor thee, 
Like fairy dreams, successful be, 
Around thee life should brightly glow. 
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Eesplendent as the dazzling bow 
In yon blue sky that brightly shines, 
Sweet emblem of a hand divine — 
Serene and bright thy life should be, 
As sunshine glittering on the sea. 

Teacher and friend ! o'er thy pure brow- 
Hovers no shadow, even now ; 
Un&ding beauty thou dost wear, 
Religion'^s chosen throne is there — 
So gentle, calm — so mild and bright. 
Thou almost seemst a form of light — 
One being sent to lead to heaven — 
None other hath such influence given. 

1843, 



SPRING. 



Welcome, now, bright, happy Spring ! 
In thy praises let me sing, 
Of thy joyous woodland bowers, 
And thine eariy budding flowers ; 
Of the sweet and fragrant dell, 
Where the forest song-birds dwell, 
Of the river's murmuring flow, 
Flooded by the melting snow. 

Of the bright and green hillside, 
And the sun's majestic pride, 
Of the hours that now are gone. 
That have hurried swiftly on. 
Since thy footsteps here have been, 
I have seen the summer green, 
5* 
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And the aatomn^s faded glow, 
And the winter^s frosted snow. 

I have seen the young and fair 
Sink, untouched by gloom or care, 
To the dark and silent tomb, 
In the days of youthful bloom ; 
I have seen the old and gray 
Meekly pass from earth away : 
The young and old, the sad and gay, 
Have gone since thou hast been away. 

They loved thy coming, gentle Spring ! 
O'er their couch thy mantle fling ; 
Let thine earliest flowerets bloom 
O'er the young and lovely's tomb. 
And forever greenest grow 
On the spot where resteth low 
The gentle forms who welcomed thee 
With merry laugh and sportive glee, 
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Who to a purer land have gone, 
Whither thon art hastening on ; 
And I fain would follow thee 
Where the spirit wanders free, 
To that brighter, better land. 
By the soft spring breezes &nned. 



10344B 



THOU HAST PASSED AWAY. 



Thou hast passed away! thou hast passed 

away 1 
While the world to thine eye seemed bright 

and gay, 
While thy footsteps yet trod on thornless 

flowers, 
And thou deem'dst not that life could have 

sorrowful hours. 
While thy heart wore the gladness of innocent 

years, 
And thy brow was unshadowed by sorrow or 

fears ; 
Thou didst sink not by hopeless and slow de- 
cay, 
In the brightness of youth thou hast passed 

away. 
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Bright, beautiful one ! thou hast passed away, 
And we mourn now in sadness thy spirit's 

brief stay ; 
The damp earth now covers thine innocent 

breast, 
Thy fair form 's been laid in its last place of 

rest; 
"We mourn for the hopes that with thee have 

been crushed. 
That thy voice of glad music forever is hush'd, 
Yet not without hope hast thou left us to pray, 
In the triumphs of faith thou hast passed 

away. 

Mabch, 1843. 



''WHY DO YOU SIGH!" 



I no not sigh for wealth, I do not sigh for fame, 
I do not sigh for honor, and an nndying name, 
I do not sigh for riches, I do not sigh for 

power, 
i do not sigh for beauty that fadeth in an hour, 
I do not sigh for pleasure, I do not sigh to be 
Among the gay and giddy in the halls of fes- 
tive glee, 
I do not sigh for genius that shall enroll my 

name 
Among the unforgotten, upon the scroll of 

fame, 
I do not sigh for change — I do not sigh to 

view 
The distant plains of Araby or the regions of 
Peru. 
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Bat I sigh for peace of mind that shall not 

decay, 
Such as the world ne'er gave, and cannot take 

away ; 
I sigh for faith unbounded — a high and holy 

trust 
That my soul will soar above when this body 's 

in the dust ; 
I sigh to live a Christian — to be prepared for 

death. 
And when the summons comes, to calmly yield 

my breath ; 
I sigh for truth and holiness, to be freed from 

sin and dross, 
And day by day in meekness to humbly bear 

my cross ; 
And for the pearl of price, and for the realms 

of bliss — 
To dwell among the blest — I sigh, I sigh for 

this. 



ON SEEING A PICTURE OF THE BROCK- 
PORT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 



I LOVE on these pictured walls to gaze, 
And recall the scenes of other days, 
When I trod its halls with footsteps free. 
And had naught of grief to trouble me. 
I have hoarded long, as a treasured thing. 
The joys that my school-girl memories bring. 
And naught on life's pathway seems so fair 
As the gladsome days when my hom^ was 

there ; 
When I conned the* page of classic lore. 
With the absent ones I may see no more, 
Or wandered adown the dewy lawn, 
As light of heart as the graceful fawn. 
But most, of the joyous seasons there, 
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Do I love our room of evening prajer, 
And deep does my heart in sadness swell 
When I hear, in fancy, the low prayer-bell, 
And the footsteps light of the happy throng 
Hastening to join in the evening song, 
And ray soul seems borr.e on angels' wings 
To tl«3 land wheiace alone true pleasure springs. 
As I hear the voices of loved ones raise. 
Tuning to God their grateful praise, 
And hear the low tones of heartfelt prayer, 
Asking of Heaven protecting care ; 
And feel again the accustomed kiss 
Of one* whose presence alone was bliss, 
On whose lip was ever some gentle word. 
Sweeter than notes of summer bird 
To the happy hearts who knew no care 
While they that loved one's smiles might 
share. 



* Miss C. Thurston, Prcceptre 



FORGET ME NOT. 



FoEGET me not when far away, 
Though the deep ocean roUs between, 

Forget me not where'er you stray. 
In busy throngs, or paths unseen. 

Forget me not should ever care 
Assail your calm and peaceful breast, 

Forget me not in deep despair. 
Or in the joyous scenes of rest. 

Forget not her who lonely here 

Still prays that bliss may be your lot, 

And oh 1 when others hold you doar, 
Forget, alas ! forget me not. 



THE PENITENT JEWESS. 



Ths summer sun sou^t his bed in the west 
As a weary child seeks his cradled rest ; 
His fair beams shone, with lustre bright, 
On lofty domes, whose towering height 
Might vie with Egypt's pyramid. 
Where the mould'ring forms of nations hid, 
— Sad monitors of erring pride — 
In dust are sleeping side by side — 
And glittered brightly in the sky. 
Where crimson clouds together lie. 
All nature in calm silence dwells, 
Save the sweet chime of evening bells. 
Or the fountain's soft and gentle flow 
O'er pebbles that in the moonlight glow. 
And music's softest, sweetest strains 
Fall over Olivet's rich plains. 
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Yet cannot pierce sad Mary's ear — 
Those soothing strains she doth not hear, 
As, in abstracted, painful thought, 
The years long past, with sadness fraught, 
Come thronging o'er her troubled mind. 
And peace and joy she may not find. 
As in that lofty room she kneels. 
And deep remorse across her steals, 
And tears adown her pale cheeks roll. 
And groans of anguish rend her soul. 
Her golden tresses, light as air, 
Fall over her snowy temples fair, 
And those blue eyes, all vacant, fall 
Upon her chamber's lofty wall. 
As, with a wild, unearthly stare. 
She sits, the image of despair : 
Her brow like marble — cheeks the same. 
While, from her parted lips there came 
Such bitter words as bursting start. 
When anguish rends the human heart : 
" Just Heaven ! is this my fearful lot? 
Cannot the past be e'er forgot? 
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This dreadful doom ! and must I bear 
Such pangs as now my heart-strings tear ? 
Remorse forever buried lie 
Within this heart until I die ? 
Would I were lying cold and dead ! 
On me — yes ! on this guilty head, 
There resteth many a fearful stain, 
And joy I may not know again. 
My God ! and has it come to this ? 
Where now are all the dreams of bliss 
Which in my mind I oft conned o'er, 
In the bright, golden days of yore? 
But it is past — too well I know 
T^ere is no hope for me below ; 
But hark ! methought I then did hear 
The tread of some one coming near." 
A startled glance around she threw. 
And her young brother came in view* 

" My sister, I have sought in vain 
For thee o'er every hill and plain ; 
I missed thy smile, and quickly then 
I sought thee in the olive glen, 
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Within thy favorite summer bowers, 
Beside thy walks, amid thy flowers, 
And then I thought that with thy book, 
Perchance, in some secluded nook 
Thou stray'dst to con the classic page 
Of some learned Pharisaic sage ; 
But here, at last, I find thee now, 
And there 's a shadow on thy brow ; 
Thy bloodless lip and pallid cheek 
A tale of sorrow plainly speak. 
Dear sister, now pray tell me why 
The light has faded from thine eye ? 
Why dost thou silent here remain, 
Unheeding the sweet timbrePs strain, 
Unheeding the wild notes of glee 
That 'mong yon group ring merrily! 
Why muse 'mid scenes of festive mirth. 
When peace and plenty fill the earth ? 
Why leave the scenes of yonder hall? 
Oh sister I tell me, tell me all." 

" Oh Imlah ! ask me not," she cried. 
While her pale lip with marble vied, 
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" For grief like mine there is no cure, 
Such anguish I must still endure, 
Nor hope that it will different be 
Till the Messiah's face we see. 
Could I but find where he may dwell, 
I 'd seek him in the lowliest cell, 
And humbly at his feet would fall — 
Blest thought 1 he offers life to all." 

" My sister 1 sure your senses roam ! 
What ! think you the Messiah 's come ? 
How came such fancies in thy brain ? 
I fear me much thou art insane ; 
What would our noble father say. 
Were he to know his Mary gay, 
His darling idol and his pride. 
Could turn to prophets false aside ? 
But come I the day is waning &8t ; 
See ! with her pitcher Phebe 's passed ; 
She daily visits, at this hour, 
Samaria's well, in sun or shower. 
Come ! go with me to yonder throng, 
And list the glad and merry song 
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Which lightly swells upon the breeze, 
And echoes through the olive trees.'' 

Then slow her feltering steps he led 
To where the parting sunbeams shed 
Their mildest light o'er hill and tree, 
Where rose the sounds of festive glee. 
But Mary, fairest of them all. 
Hears not the gladsome words that fall, 
But, with a painful, listless air, 
She stood, overpowered with deep despair. 
And vainly strove to hide the woe 
That those gay hearts could never know. 
Ceased now the song ; " a miracle 1" was cried, 
*' Old Phebe 's lost the pitcher from her side ! 
For many a year we 've seen her, day by day. 
To yonder fountain wend her steadfast way." 
" Say what 's befallen thee ? " they cried — 
With eager haste, she quick replied : 
" Oh 1 I have seen One, meek, though bold. 
Who all things unto me has told — 
All things that I have done below. 
Things that no mortal e'er could know ; 
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And this is now the Christ, I ween, 
-And I the Saviour's face have seen ; 
Oh ! conld you have his accents heard ! 
Compassion breathes in every word. 
While his soft smile and gentle eye 
Seem like some being's of the sky." 

" Is he yet there ? " then Mary cried. 
Who hitherto had stood aside, 
With parted lip, and pallid cheek. 
As if she feared the spell might break ; 
As if these gladsome words did seem 
The reminiscence of some dream ; 
While changed her look of dark despair 
Told hope had found a dwelling there. 
But through that long and dreary night, 
And still ajb morning's dawning light. 
Did doubts hang o'er her troubled breast. 
As she her tear-bathed pillow pressed. 
Unable longer thus to bear 
Such doubts and fears, such maddening care. 
Slow from her sleepless couch she rose, 
6 
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And, musing o'er her fearful woes, 
Sought, at her window, the relief 
That change of scene oft brings to grie£ 

But on the morning's balmy breath 
Came the sad knell that tells of death, 
And slow a mournful funeral train 
Moved through the gates of far-fatn^ Nain, 
And, musing sad as they came by, 
Set down the bier 'neath that fair sky, 
And paused to gaze upon that face 
Which wore not care or passion's trace. 
A mother there bent o'er her son — 
A widow — and her only one 
Was lying in death's dreamless rest, 
Unheeding the fond kisses pressed, 
Or her wild look of dark despair. 
As she put back his raven hair. 
All gazed in sadness on that bier. 
And many wiped the falling tear ; 
When, as the mournful bell still tolled. 
There came a Form of glorious mould. 
Whose kindly look- and gentle smile 
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Seemed fitted earth's cares to beguile ; 
Around whose brow a radiance shone 
More glorious than the rising sun, 
While, on his calm and holy face 
You every virtue plain might trace ; 
And dried was every sorrowing eye, 
•As his meek form drew gently nigh, 
And, raising up the youthful dead, ^ 
In softest accents sweetly said : 
" Kise ! take thy cross and follow me. 
And thou the realms of light shalt see ; 
Seek joy that fadeth not away, 
And thou shalt live in endless day." 
When, lo 1 the dead arose and stood. 
And 'mid that throng sang praise to God ; 
And many there believed his word 
When they his gracious accents heard. 
And rapture filled that sorrowing train. 
And many souls were bom again 
Who now, in the far realms above. 
Sing praises to the God of love. 

But on one strained and listening car 
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Those accents fell distinct and clear, 

Awakening faith — pnre, deep, and high, 

Unerring, strong, that conld not die ; 

And holy hope, and firm intent. 

Were now in Mary's bosom blent. 

As she, with hasty footsteps, trod 

The flowery lawn and dewy sod. 

To go to that bright form who shed 

A holy light e'en round the dead. 

And when that glorious One she met. 

She humbly sat low at his feet. 

And pleaded earnestly and wild 

That she might be the Saviour's child — 

And a bright smile — a glance of heaven, 

Told that her sins were all forgiven. 

And who shall tell what rapturous feeling 
Came o'er that sinful bosom stealing, 
Or the sweet tears that softly fell, 
Like music of the low sea-shell, 
Upon his feet, as she knelt there, 
And wiped them with her golden hair ; 
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Then straying from the crowding throng, 
She poured her wild and rapturous song : 
" Oh glorious grace 1 I now am free 1 
There 's naught on earth can trouble me ! 
My soul in rapture wildly swells 
Toward the bright land where angels dwell, 
And I can welcome grief and care, 
The cold world's scorn will calmly bewr ; 
My thoughts are not on this vain earth, 
I envy not its hour of mirth. 
For I a better land have found, 
And peace and joy do there abound ; 
Oh 1 every thought is fixed on high 
Where my freed spirit fain would fly." 
And bright were now the happy hours 
She spent amid those sylvan bowers '— 
Not passed in mirth and thoughtless glee, 
Nor in the halls of revelry, 
But with a calm and holy joy. 
Unmixed with care, without alloy, 
In prayer and praises to His name, 
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Who, for our sakes, bore sin and shame. 

In every place, where'er she went, 

His glory was her chief intent. 

To talk of him her sole delight. 

To serve him with her mind and might 

Then, toward Jerusalem she tamed. 
O'er it her heart had fondly yearned ; 
The day was calm, serene and still, 
And as she passed by Calvary's hill 
In pensive mood, a crowding throng 
Poured from Jerusalem's gates along, 
And turning toward that steep ascent, 
A steady glance on them she bent, 
Then shrunk aghast, with shuddering chill. 
As if each pulse had ceased to thrill ; 
With lip and brow so pallid grown. 
That one might deem the soul had ftown, 
Or that a statue, bright and fair, 
Stood motionless before them there. 
And well might she all powerless stand 
Before the dark, ferocious band 
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Who crowded round tliat Form of Light, 
Who stood, e'en then, in beauty bright. 
And, far off, Mary viewed it all, 
A scene that did her heart appall : 
That glorious One exposed to die. 
Extended 'tween the Mount and sky, 
While shouts of mockery rent the air. 
As he breathed forth his last low prayer, 
Then meekly bowed his head in death, 
Asking, e'en then, with dying breath. 
That their dark sins might be forgiyen. 
And then ascended up to heaven — 
While shook with fear the solid ground, 
And darkness reigned o'er all around. 

1843. 



SLAVERY. 



OuB land is glorioas, bright and fair, 
Withi sunny clime and scented air, 
Yet low we bow our heads in shame, 
And tyrant nations scorn our name. 

For on the bland and balmy air, 
Comes sadly up the low slave's prayer, 
And the sweet flowers of Southron plains 
Spring darkly up 'mid slavery's chains. 

And shall we boast of freedom's wreath, 
And sing her praise on verdant heath. 
While, sunken low in moral graves, 
Lie buried here three million slaves ? 
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Oh freemen ! Christians 1 come up now, 
Before Jehovah firmly vow 
That our bright land shall ransomed be 
From the dark curse of slavery. 

That the great cause shall be our pride 
For which our vet'ran fathers died, 
And scornful nations soon shall see 
Ours is the-land of liberty. 



e* 



TO MARIETTE STEVENS. 
AM ACBOenc. 



Might I but weave thy destmy, 
A happy lot I 'd weave for thee ; 
Kemove each shadow from thy way, 
Increase thy joys from day to day, 
Earth's smi should be all bright and feir. 
Thy brow ne'er wear a trace of care. 
Thy life be one long summer noon, 
Each scene unfraught with woe or gloom. 

Such may not be thy fate below, 
Thy gentle heart must sorrow know ; 
Earth's scenes are mixed with joy and care, 
Virtue will shield thee from each snare. 
Every sorrow make light to bear ; 
No grief but for thy good is given. 
Sad monitors, to lead to heaven. 



TO A SUMMER CLOUD. 



Dabs Spectre of sorrow ! from whence dost 
tbon come ? 

gpeak 1 Phantom of gloom ! oh, where is thy 
home? 

Oh, why dost thou hasten, with hovering wing, 

O'er the beautiful sky thy dark mantle to fling ? 

Oh say, dost thou wear an omen of sadness 
To darken once more the suffering soul ? 

To chase far away the bright dreams of glad- 
ness, 
And bow the lone heart 'neath thy fearftd 
control? 

Dark Goddess of sorrow, my spirit is shrinking 
From the wild, burning dreams I so long have 
been thinking ; 
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Now hope's beating pulse, at fastest, is slow, 
As thy dark tresses shadow the sun's beaming 

brow. 
And over me come ; a deep, fearful longing 
For the dark spirit-land, with thy presence 

came on. 
And sad, melting memories my burning brain 

thronging, 
Of the pure-hearted ones to that land who 

have gone. 

And yet, to my heart is thy sweet, soothing 

sadness 
Far dearer than all of earth's boasted gladness ; 
' Thou swift-flitting Phantom, oh, pause in thy 

stay. 
An emblem art thou of my life's shadowed 

way; 
Then low in the dust I would bow here my 

head,' 
Nor mingle again with the haughty and 

proud, 
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But learn, as I gaze on thy quick, silent tread, 
A lesson of wisdom from the dark summer- 
cloud. 

As a picture of life I will gaze now on thee, 
In thy shadowing folds an emblem will see 
Of the dark hours of sadness that, lingering, 

stay 
Koxmd those who, like thee, are passing away. 
Now, though thou art gone to the land of thy 

birth. 
Thine echoing tread still hovers near. 
And bids me not cling to the beautiful earth. 
For my home and my resting, alas I are not 

here. 



THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 



I WOULD go down to the grave 
Ere this heart has grown too cold, 

And age comes on, with its woes and cares. 
To tell me I am old. 

I wonld not, trembling, stand 
On the brink of the silent tomb. 

But fade away like the sweetest flower 
Just brightening into bloom. 

The summer webs that float supine, 

The summer dews that fall. 
Though light they be, this heart of mine 

Is lighter than them all. 
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I would go down to the grave 
In the pride of my early years, 

Ere the rose, though withered, that decked 
my cheek 
Is washed away by tears. 

I would go when the pulse is high, 
And the earth is fair with flowers. 

And tiie visions of fancy are flitting by 
In my yonth-enchanted hours. 

I would go down to the grave 

"When the spring-buds blossom gay, 

I would not live in a cheerless world 
When summer fades away. 

And when autumn's chilling breath 

Has blasted my childish glee, 
I 'd hie me away to a better land 

In the fair blue canopy. 



OH I TAKE ME HOME. 



Oh take me home, I am weary now, 

I cannot longer stay ; 
A burning pain is on my brow, 

Ob take me hence away. 

I 'm weary of this lonely life^ 
With none to love me here, 

The very air with gloom is rife, 
The very skies look drear. 

T? is hard 'mid stranger hearts to go, 
'Mid coldness, scorn and pride. 

To covet love, and yet to know 
This boon has been denied. 
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Oh take me home 1 my own dear home — 
T is fi*aught with smmy hours, 

No pride or coldness o'er it come, 
But all is smiles and flowers. 

I long to breathe that purer air. 

The smile of }ove to know, 
To linger with the dear ones there — 

'T is all I ask below. 



TO MARIETTE STEVENS. 

AN ACROSTIC. 



Might I but weave thy destiny, 
A happy lot I 'd weave for thee ; 
Remove each shadow from thy way, 
Increase thy joys from day to day. 
Earth's sun should be all bright and fair, 
Thy brow ne'er wear a trace of care. 
Thy life be one long summer noon, 
Each scene unfraught with woe or gloom. 

Such may not be thy fate below, 
Thy gentle heart must sorrow know ; 
Earth's scenes are mixed with joy and care, 
Virtue will shield thee from each snare, 
Every sorrow make light to bear ; 
No grief but for thy good is given. 
Sad monitors, to lead to heaven. 



TO A SUMMER CLOUD. 



Dabk Spectre of sorrow I from whence dost 

thou come ? 
Speak ! Phantom of gloom ! oh, where is thy 

home? 
Oh, why dost thou hasten, with hovering wing, 
O'er the beautiful sky thy dark mantle to fling ? 
Oh say, dost thou wear an omen of sadness 
To darken once more the suffering soul ? 
To chase far away the bright dreams of glad- 
ness. 
And bow the lone heart 'neath thy fearM 
control? 

Dark Goddess of sorrow, my spirit is shrinking 
From the wild, burning dreams I so long have 
been thinking ; 



«I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER UVETH.*^ 
Job, 19: 25. 



I KNOW that my Eedeemer dwells 

High in the heavens above, 
And glad with hope my bosom swells, 

With gratitude and love. 

And though this feeble frame decay. 

And mingle with the dust. 
And in death's halls the earth-worm stray, 

In God I 'U fix my trust. 

And though no marble mark the spot 
To tell the passer-by 
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Where, all forgetting and forgot, 
Low in the dust I lie, 

Yet I shall see the Lord of Light 

Li power and glory come. 
Descending in his beauty bright 

To call earth's wanderers home. 



NEW YEAR. 



Another year has now passed by, 
And we should raise our thoughts on high, 
Forgetting the vain cares of earth, 
Far from the scenes of festive mirth, 
And now " commune with our own heart,^ 
And bid each idle thought depart, 
And here, in fancy's realms, review 
The past year's days, that swiftly flew. 
With grateful thoughts we now should raise 
Our hearts in humble prayer and praise. 
That blessings rare our lives have crowned, 
That peace and joy our homes surround. 
Oh 1 we have seen the young and gay 
Who 've gone, with thee. Old Year ! away, 
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"Wliile we are left to linger still — 

Is it not to do th' Eternal's will? 

Oh ! that these thoughts might firmly dwell, 

Stored in each heart's remotest cell, 

That we might feel, now is the day 

To tread the strait and narrow way, 

Remembering that now stored on high, 

The records of the past year lie. 

That we time's path cannot retrack. 

Nor call the fleeting minutes back. 

And shall not this deep, solemn call 

Speak to the secret hearts of all ? 

And each one feel to her 't is given 

To bid her seek the peace of heaven ? 

And shall it not of us be said. 

When this New Tear has swiftly fled. 

In words of Him, the Pure and Good, 

For Christ " she hath done what she could." 

Jan., 1844. • 



AM I A CHRISTIAN f 



Am I a Christian? Iiord! unfold 
The mystery of my heart ; 

Oh I is it cast in heavenly mould ? 
Have I wi*h Christ a part ? . 

J)oeQ faith divine my bosom fill ? 

Is every thought on thee ? 
Do I desire to do thy will, 

Whate'er the cost may be ? 

And when the beauteous world I view, 
Does floweret, hill, and tree, 

And summer rain, and evenitig dew, 
Speak to my soul of thee? 
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And have I here no idol made 

To draw my heart away ? 
Does every earthly object fade 

Beneath religion's sway ? 

And when affliction's waves roll high, 

And storms of sorrow fall, 
Then do I feel that thou art nigh, 

And bless thee 'mid them all ? 

Oh ! many sins around us spring 
'Mid this world's care and strife ; 

Then is it not a great, great thing 
To live a Christian life? 

Feb., 1844. 



DEATH OF A DEAR FRIEND * 



Thou art gone to the grave, bright, beautiful 

one I 
Thy cares are all over, thy conflicts are done, 
trhou art sleeping beneath the valley's damp 

spd, 
But thy soul has ascended to dwell with its 

God. 
Oh ! blest is thy lot I in the mansions on high 
Thou dwellest a seraph — no sorrow is nigh ; 
At the feet of thy Saviour thy bright crown is 

laid, 
Thy hopes and thy joys shall nevermore fade. 

Thou art gone to the grave in thy youth's 
brightest bloom, 



• Miss Hannah P. Enos, of DansviUe, N. T. 
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The spring flow'rets blossom above thy low 

tomb, 
Thou hast left the ones who loved thee in sor- 
row here to mourn 
That the young, the bright and beautiful may 

never more return. 
And drear is now life's pathway uncheered by 

thy kind tone, 
Though other friends are round us, our hearts 

are sad and lone, 
And dreams of future gladness with thy brief 

life have set. 
For the joy thou shed'st around us, our hearts 

cannot forget. 

Thou art gone to the grave! but the happy 

hours we 've spent 
Shall linger long in memory, with dreams of 

gladness blent. 
And yet I cannot mourn that thy brief life is 

past, 
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But long shall I remember thee as when I saw 

thee last, 
When the glow of health hung o'er thee, and 

thy heart with hope beat high. 
And I never thought that death might come 

to dim thy sparkling eye ; 
But I will bid my tears flow back, in their 

deep founts to rest, 
For I know that thou art happy, and dost 

dwell among the blest. 

Feb., 1844. 



TO MRS. ^ON THE DEATH OF HER 

ONLY DAUGHTER. 



MoTHEE ! mourning o'er thy treasure, 
Early called from life away, 

To a land of fadeless pleasure, 
Bend not now 'neath sorrow's sway. 

Cease to mourn thy treasure, taken 

To a brighter land of rest. 
Though her songs no more may waken 

Ecstasy within thy breast. 

Cease to mourn her early doom. 
Dry the tear-drop from thine eye. 
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For she hath passed, in youthful bloom, 
To a fairer world on high, 

Ere her breast had known a sorrow, 
While the world was bright and fair. 

Ere she looked upon the morrow 
As a scene of coming care ; 

While the flowers of life were brightest, 
And glad hope her garlands wove, 

While the snmmer breeze was lightest, 
Bearing on it joy and love. 

Monm not, though thy hopes are blighted, 
And thon treadst life's maze alone. 

Though the star that pleasure lighted 
Is forever from thee flown ; 

Though her smiles no more may cheer thee. 
Bidding grief and pain depart. 

And her low tones whispering near thee 
Soothe the anguish of thy heart. 
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For plumes have waved in angel-bands, 
And words of love, in seraph-tone. 

Have welcomed to that heavenly land 
Thy darling child, thy sainted one. 

Remember, 'mid the glorious throng 
Who tread the realms of bliss above, 

Almira's voice joins in the song 
Of pardoning grace and dying love. 

Mabch, 1844. 



TO MY EAPJ*. 



AiTAKK oh silent Harp ! and sing 
Of other dav5 ; let memory bring 
The dark, dim vista of the past. 
And round her shadowy pinions cast 
The rainbow hopes and glittering flowers 
That decked my youth's enchanted hours. 

EoU back the tide of grief that long 
Has bound thy chords and hush'd thy song, 
Kor be thy theme of death and gloom, 
But brightness shed e'en round the tomb. 

Toll of the Christian's peaceful sleep, 
Wlioro flowerets bloom and willows weep ; 
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Tell of the sun-bright climate where 
There comes no shade of gloom or care ; 
Bid hope 'mid thy sad lays entwine, 
For the "joy of grief," oh I it is thine. 

Tell not of scenes of this vain earth. 
And be not thine the song of mirth. 
But sing of brighter scenes, my Lyre 1 
May love to God thy strains inspire, 
And be it e'er thy greatest aim 
To spread the glory of his name. 



June, 1844. 



7* 



«WIND OF THE WINTER NIGHT.'' 



Wind of the Winter Night 1 

Whence comeBt thou? 
Pause in thine onward flight, 

With the hoar-frost on thy brow. 

Is thy home o'er the ominous cloud ? 

Sad Spirit of the storm I 
Where darkness wreathes her shroud 

To circle thy viewless form ? 

Dost dwell in the dark, deep cave, 
Where Peris watch thy sleep ? 

Down far 'neath the ocean's wave - 
Do mermaids around thee weep ? 
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Do Syrens their witcheries weave 

To chain to their rocky bowers ? 
Do hovering spirits around thee grieve 

When thou wak'st in thy fearful powers? 

Or art thou bound 'mid northern snows, 
Where the white bear holds* her reign, 

Till thy wrath, like a fearful whirlpool, glows, 
And thou breakest thine icy chain ? 

Thy footsteps are light as the morning's breath, 

Yet thy trackless flight we hear. 
And we think of the grave of sorrow and death 

When thy rustling step is near. 

Pause, Wind of the Winter Night I and tell 

Thy strange, mysterious tale I 
Where is thy wild, deep-hidden cell? 

What says thy mournful wail ? 



GONE ! 



Gone are thy loved ones, oli maiden fair ! 
Whispered the voice of the soft summer air, 
Ab it played o'er the cheek of a pale, fair girl, 
And strayed 'mid thick masses of glossy curl ; 
Thy dark lashes droop 'neath their burden of 

tears, 
As a flower 'neath the dew-drop when evening 

appears, 
And that tremulous tone tells the tale of thy 

heart, 
That joy's glowing visions begin to depart. 

Gone, maiden! gone is the tale thou hagt 

learned, 
A.nd long has thy heart in deep lonelinesi 

yearned 
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O'er the loved and the lost who come in thy 
dreams, 

Gilding life's pathway like sunshine o'er 
streams ; 

Passed from the earth with thy life's morning 
hours 

Are the bright ones who made all seem sun- 
shine and flowers, 

And thy tremulous tone and low-heaving 
breast 

Tell a sad tale of the heart's unrest. 

Gone, maiden ! gone is the language of earth, 
'T will haunt thee alike 'mid sorrow and mirth, 
Twill come at the twilight, when nature is 

still, 
And silence is reigning o'er woodland and 

hill ; 
'Twill come at the midnight, when sleep's 

balmy wing 
Shal Icease o'er thy couch soft visions to fling, 
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' Twill bring the low tones that once used to 

cheer — ► 
TheA, "Gone, gone forever," are words thou 

shalt hear. 

Gone, maiden! gone are the tried and the 

true. 
And those who still linger are far off and few ; 
Gone are thy fond dreams that ties could not 

sever. 
That the bright ones who loved thee would 

love thee forever ; 
Then turn thy thoughts up to the beautiful sky. 
For thou hast no home save the regions on 

high; 
Oh! cling not to earth, to its sunshine and 

flowers. 
For gone, ever gone, are thy life's sunny hours. 



TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 



I LOVE the sweet hour of departing day, 
When the world's busy cares are fading away ; 
I have gazed at the light of the crimson west, 
When the bright sun sunk to his glorious rest ; 
I have gazed at rich clouds of purple and gold, 
Till, forgetting earth's fetters in rapture untold, 
I have wandered to regions undimmed by 

grief's tears. 
And heard the sweet music of rolling spheres ; 
On fancy's bright wings I have soared far on 

high, 
And trod the bright paths of the beautiful sky. 
And then my thoughts wandered in sadness 

back 
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To the dreams that gUded my childhood's 

track ; 
Oh ! bright are the memories that cling round 

the past, 
In the shadowy sweetness that twilight casts, 
As she hushes tired nature on her weary 

breast, * 
And whispers that all but these thoughts are 

at rest, 

August, 1844. 



BURIAL OF A SCHOOLMATE. 



In the early spring, ere the violet's bloom 

Had scented the balmy air, 
Oh I sadly we bore to the opening tomb 

The form of the young and fair. 

The sun's warm ray had shone on the rill 
That winter had chained so long, 

And forth it gushed from the distant hill, 
With a wild and joyous song. 

And there, when the cloudless sky was clear. 

And the warbler's tuneful lay 
Fell softly on the listening ear. 

At the close of a sunny day — 
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We sadly bore to her dreamless rest 

Our beautiftil, gifted one, 
And laid her there on the earth's damp breast, 

Ij^ the b'ght of that setting sun. 

Yet we paused to gaze on her sinless brow, 

And put back her sunny hair. 
Ere we laid her down in the damp grave low, 

And uttered a fervent prayer. 

Then slowly we turned from the willow tree 
Which shadowed that lonely spot, 

Where the young oft stray from the halls of 
glee 
By the grave of the un forgot. 

Sept., 1844. 



AUTUMK 



Thott art come again, Bad Antnmn I 

With thy golden, glorious hues, 
With thy mellow light, thy fading flowers, 

And thy damp and chilling dews ; 
Thou art bearing now upon thy breath 

Sweet visions of the past. 
And many a voice, long silent. 

Seems mingling with thy blast. 

Oh I there are loved and lost ones 
Who gladdened thee of yore. 

Whose voices' angel-melody 
Shall greet thine ear no more ; 

They loved to watch thy fading flowers, 
In sunny paths to tread, 



1L6 AUTUMX. 

And gaze upon the glorious light 
That circles ronnd thy head« 

Oh, Antmnn ! thon art throngiDg 

My heart with boniiiig dreams, 
And many a bitter memory 

Hangs o'er thy silver streams ; 
There 's music in thy lightest breath, 

In thy yellow forests feir. 
Alike amid the bustling crowd 

And in the viewless air. 

For then art softly whispering 

Of forms in beauty bright, 
Who watched with me thy coming. 

And loved thy golden light ; 
But the cold earth-worm is straying ' 

Amid those tresses now, 
And the damp, green sod is resting 

On the pure and sinless brow. 
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Oh, Autumn ! bid thy chilling blasts 
With noiseless footsteps tread, 

And thy light and loveliness long linger 
Where rest the early dead. 

Avon, Oct., 1844. 



SOLOMON'S DREAM AT GIBEON. 



Alone ou his couch the monarch reclined, 
As the bell tolled the midnight hour, 

And the soft, lulling voice of the whispering 
wind 
Swept over the dew-spangled flower. 

The hills of Judea looked lovely and bright, 
As they slept 'neath the moon's silver ray, 

And Jordan swept over her pebbles white, 
Ix)W chanting a hymn on her way. 

The zephyr's still breath ori' the favored king 

fell, 
And waved the dark locks of his hair. 
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And peace filled his soul with her holy spell, 
As slumber stole over him there. 

But a voice from the Lord that silence broke, 
Like music that comes in our dreams ; 

In accents as soft and silvery it spoke 
As the echo that plays over streams. 

" Now ask what thou wilt," the Mighty One 
said, 

" And it to thy hand shall be given, 
Be it honor and glory to circle thy head, 

Be it treasures on earth or in heaven." 

'' Oh Father ! "- the voice of the Wise Man 
cried, 
" Now I ask not glory of thee, 
Nor the honors of earth, nor the treasures that 
hide 
In the mine or the depths of the sea. 
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" With wisdom and knowledge my being en- 
dow, 

In my heart may there linger no guile, 
But holiness, truth, ever rest on my brow — 

And brighten my path with thy smile." 

" Behold ! I have granted," the Highest replied, 
" Both wisdom and treasures untold. 

Because thou hast humbled thy heart of its 
pride. 
And asked not for glory or gold." 

Oct., 1844. 



TO CHARLOTTE. 



Let us love one another 

Li friendship and truth, 
When years have gone by, 

As we loved in our youth ; 
Though storm-clouds and sorrow 

O'ershadow our way, 
And our bright dreams of gladness 

Should darkly decay. 

We have wandered together 

Amid the wild-flowers, 
And knelt side by side 

In the still evening hours ; 
We have clung to each other 

In sorrow and gloom, 
8 
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When the loved of our liearts 
Was laid low in the tomb. 

O'er the same tasks we've toiled, 

With light hearts and jfree, 
And our glad laughs hccve mingled 

In innocent glee ; 
We have lingered together 

When hope has been vain, 
In sadness and sorrow, 

In pleasure and pain. 

Let us love one another, 
No change our hearts sever — 

May the fond ties that bound us 
Still bind us forever. 

Deo. 16, 1844. 



I CANNOT FORGET HIM. 



I CANNOT forget him, I 've striven in vain, 
Alike 'mid dark sorrow, 'mid pleasure and 

pain ; 
His prond, flashing eye, and low, musical tone, 
"Will haunt my sad spirit when weary and lone. 

T will come at the twilight, when njature is 

stm. 

And silence is reigning o'er woodland and hill, 
With the musical song of the murmuring 

stream. 
And mingling oft in the dim midnight-dream. 
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I cannot forget him ; oh, bid me not cast 

From my mind the bright dreams of the beau- 
tiful past, 

They are bright as the sunshine, and glad as 
the flowers. 

Oh ! still let me cling to tl^se joy-beaming 
hours. 

Jan., 1845. 



THE FORGOTTEN. 



Thou art forgotten, haughty one ! 

Thou of the proud, dark eye ; 
The memory of thy low, deep tone 

"Wakes now no answering sigh. 

The echoing sound of thy light footfall, 
The smile thy lip once wore, 

"Will 'haunt me not in bower or hall. 
And I care not to hear them more. 

For I have joined amid the throng 
In light and careless glee, 
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Nor music's breath, nor voice of song, 
Doth wake one thought of thee. 

Of thee, proud one, whose lightest word 

Was sweeter, once, to me, 
Than summer wind or song of bird, 

Or childhood's laughing glee. 

Thou art forgotten in the bowers 
Where we were wont to rove, 

Amid the bright and fairy flowers 
Thou taughtst me first to love. 

Not even in my midnight dreams, 
When dew-eyed flowerets sleep. 

And moonlight glads the hills and streams, 
Do I thine image keep. 

Thou art forgotten by me now. 
And I shall dream no more 
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Of the dark eye and pale, proud brow 
That haunted me of yore. 

Nor oft does memory of thee tell, 

T? was but a careless glance 
That wakened from her silent cell 

A thought of thee by chance. 

Maeoh 22, 1845. 



ST. VALENTINE'S DAY. 



Cupm reigns a king to-day, 
Divers visits he will pay, 
Shining arrows from his wings 
He in mischief gaily flings ; 
Oh ! a merry time is here, 
For him the happiest of the year, 
And his godship langhs, no doubt. 
As he shakes his cnrls about — 
Naughty, heartless fellow ! he 
Triumphs in his witchery : 
Careless of the vows he breaks, 
Of the shadows and heart-aches 
Wreathed amid the hopes divine 
Of many a love-lorn valentine. 
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Bat on me the door he 's shut, 

His acquaintance I would cut, 

Only that the sprite, you see. 

Always deals in mystery. 

As I have no end in view 

But to hide my name from you — 

Just to raise a little wonder — 

To puzzle you and make you ponder, 

If you deign a thought bestow 

On a friend you do not know. 

Who would now your friendship claim, 

Though she only know your name, 

Yet she 's met you time long syne — 

Guess you now your Valentine ? 



8^ 



"THY WILL BE DONE." 



" Thy will be done," shall the spirit say, 
When earth and its cares are fading away ? 
When heavenly music falls on the ear, 
And angel-bands are hovering near? 
When friends are around thee, the tried and 

true. 
To brush from thy brow death's chilling dew ? 
When faith relaxes her hold on earth, 
But to cling more close to a heavenly birth ? 
At the calm, still hour in the hush of eve. 
When 'tis sweet o'er the lost and loved to 

grieve ? 
When memory brings the glance or the hymn 
Of the Up that is cold, or the eye now dim, 
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And thy thoughts rise above, in heavenly light, 
To the land where the loved and lost nnite, 
Where they need not the light of the noonday 

sun — 
Then shall we say, " Thy will be done ? " 

When the spirit sits in darkness alone, 

And over it resteth no tender tone. 

When hopes that have gladdened the trusting 

heart, 
And its dreams of joy, one by one depart, 
When it shrinkingly looks to the dark, deaf 

Bty, 
And sighs in grief that it may not die. 
That long years of sorrow must linger on — 
Then let the bowed heart say, "Thy will be 

done." 

Feb., 1845. 



THE SCHOOLMATE. 



Oh lifers dark sea some stars appear, 
Of radiant light, whose errand here 
Seems but with flowers to strew our way, 
And brighten many a lonely day ; 
Endowed with beauty, grace and worth, 
Too bright for the dark and sorrowing earth. 
They cheer us here with angel-sway. 
Then pass, like meteor-lights, away ; 
Yot leave behind, on memory's page, 
A radiant light, that neither age, 
Kor time, nor change, its power can blight, 
That brightens many a mortal's night. 
Tiioy come, like spirits from on higli, 
To teach us how to live and die, 
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v' 

And when from earth away they soar, 
And their bird-like tones are heard no more, 
Wheti we 've closed forever the coffin's lid, 
And their bright locks low in the vault lie hid. 
Then we turn from the earth, and all it brings. 
To the land whence alone true pleasure springs. 
And oft from our midnight slumbers start. 
With a glowing cheek and a beating heart. 
To clasp again the small, loved hand 
Of one who has gone to the far, bright land. 
Whose image will come like sunlight beams. 
And mingle ever with our holiest dreams. 

I knew of one, not long ago. 
Of a blooming cheek and a brow of snow. 
Of footsteps light and of shining hair, 
And a spirit as buoyant and free as air ; 
And long to our hearts did that gentle one 
Bring gladness and light like the morning sun. 
And ever the glad earth around her smiled, 
• As if she would welcome her favored child ; 
And the love of all was that young girl's part, 
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Sole daughter of her parents' heart, 
And tp them no music was half so sweet "" 
As the light, quick tread* of her fairy feet, 
And her evening song fell oft on their ear 
As the rustling wing of an angel near, 
And every tone from that sweet voice heard. 
Sent gladness to all, like notes of a bird ; 
E'en the sorrowing wanderer paused and smil'd 
As he gently spoke to the holy child. 
And the haughty and stem, with spirit high. 
Forgot all his pride when she was nigh. 
And when first she stood 'inid the school-girl 

throng, 
And moved with a timid, light step along, 
A look and a smile of love from all 
Greeted her there in that stranger-hall. 
And a few brief months did she linger there. 
With a brow unshadowed by gloom or care. 
And her accents fell with a strange, sweet 

spell 
As she joyed of a Saviour's bve to tell. 
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Or sought, with a gentle art, to win 
Some erring soul from the maze of sin. 
T was as if a voice breathed from on high, 
And was ever murmuring, "Thine end is nigh. 
Work while 't is day, for 't will soon be done, 
And thou canst not work when the night 

comes on." 
Time passed away, and amid the throng 
Her voice joined not the accustomed song ; 
And a week went by^ and with noiseless tread 
We silently lingered around her bed ; 
And that darkened room told a sorrowing tale, 
For her eye was dim and her cheek was pale. 
And the voice of prayer rose faint and low. 
And mingled oft with a cry of woe. 
A father and mother were bending there, 
O'er their darling child, in wild despair. 
And the saddened group of her schoolmates 

all 
Who had trod with her the classic hall. 
Stood weeping there o'er their beautiful one, 
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And striving to say, " Let thj will be done." 
Then turned they away, the faithful hearted, 
And there, by her death-bed, silently parted. 

And the heavy hearse and the sable pall 

Bore her again to her father's hall. 

And when the sun, from his dazzling throne. 

On her sixteenth birthday brightly shone, 

His beams fell on a new-made bed. 

And gilded the grave of the early dead. 

Ohl sweet be her sleep in the damp, dark 

earth. 
For she rests in the glorious clime of her 

birth, 
And the deathless love of a mother's heart 
Will ne'er from her lowly grave depart. 

March, 1846. 



UNBELIEF. 



In my chamber, sad and dreary, 
At the close of a sunny Sabbath day, 

I sat, with spirit faint and weary, 
Longing to fly from earth away. 

It had been a day of sadness. 

And dark memories filled my brain. 

Crowding there in silent madness. 
Of a lifetime spent in vain. 

Of a flowery path all shaded. 
Of a sky with clouds o'ercast. 

And of glowing hopes all faded. 
Pictured in the distant past. 
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There, beside my window lingering, 
Where the sinking sunbeams shone. 

Where the breeze my hair light-fingering, 
And the warbler's pensive tone, 

Whispered of a Sabbath wasted — 

Of its record now on high — 
How Time's footsteps quickly hasted. 

Like the sunlight from the sky ; 

There, when twilight shades were dark'ning 
And the busy world grew still, 

When the summer breath seemed hark'ning 
Over streamlet, vale and hill ; 

There, as evening's shades hung round me, 

Dark'ning into deeper gloom. 
Sat I still, where they had found me. 

In that lonely, silent room. 

Then the Past came up before me, 
With so clear and life-like seeming, 
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That I deemed it still hung o'er me, 
And the Present was but dreaming ; 

There strove I, with fingers folding 
O'er my brow, to quell the thought 

That strange images was moulding, 
All with tangled chaos fraught. 

Then, methought, with footsteps noiseless. 
Shadowing spirits hovered near — 

Shapeless spirits, strange and. voiceless, 
Filled the dense and darkened air. 

Bound me swift, with shining winglets. 
Near, and nearer still, they came, 

Flitting 'mong my hair's dark ringlets. 
Whispering softly there my name. 

Then, methought, a form bent o'er me. 
And a stately Phantom's hand. 

As with magic influence, bore me 
To a strange and distant land. 
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There the summer flowers were springing 

Into life and loveliness, 
And their fragrance wide were flinging 

Through the silent wilderness. 

Onward as the Phantom hasted, 
There each flow'ret bowed her head, 

And her loveliness was wasted 
'Neath the stately Spectre's tread. 

By a sluggish river's stream. 
Where the weeping willows bent, 

Where ne'er fell a shining sunbeam, 
With the Phantom still I went. 

. Through a plain and o'ey a mountain. 
Onward moved I still along. 
Till, beside a ruined fountain, 
Where no warbler's distant song 

Came to soothe my spirit lonely, 
Where no leaf or flow'ret grew, 
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And some blasted pine trees, only, 
In that desert met my view, 

Long I sat, my sad thoughts hushing, 

. On a green and mossy stone, 
Listening to that fountain's gushing, 
In its sad and painful tone. 

m 

There black drops of water falling. 
Like the wail of spirits seemed -*- 

Like the voice of lost ones calling. 
La some wild and fearful dream. 

Then, from myriad pathways coming. 
Murmuring tones fell on my ear. 

Like the voice of insects humming 
When the evening shades draw near. 

And from tangled pathways teeming, 
Haggard forms, the worn and weak. 

Wan and pale, and ghostlike seeming. 
With sunken eye and faded cheek, 
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Came around that dismal fooutaiii, 
Yet no sound the silence broke, 

Till, with voice strange and appalling, 
Thus the spectre Phantom spoke : 

" Mortal 1 thou hast followed me, 
Now henceforth mine own thou 'It be ; 
With the earth and sky thy home. 
There through space thou It ever roam. 
Think not to escape my power, 
Dream not of thine own glad bower ; 
Think not thou canst wander back 
Through the tangled, mazy track ; 
No ! thy path now onward lies. 
O'er desert plains, 'neath burning skies. 
And the pathway whence you go. 
Darker mazes still will show. 
Wise wert thou to turn at first ; 
Now, to know at once the worst : 
Know, that earth is cant and guile. 
And a traitor's 'neath each smile ; 
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In my form is care and gloom, 
I 'm of earthly joys the tomb ; 
Thou Hiayst wander 'mid them still, 



But o'er all I 've thrown a chill ; 
Look for clouds on sun-bright moms, 
And in every rose for thorns ; 
'Mid earth's joys I tell of grief, 
And my name is Unbelief, 
And henceforth thy life shall be 
One from old Tradition free. 
What though shadows veil thy youth, 
Thou shalt know this only truth : 
That the world is false to all. 
False and fair as Odin's hall. 

June, 1846. 



DEATH OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 



Uklock thy dim sepulchral halls, 

Where mouldering millions rest, 
And, England! take thy gifted child, 

In silence, to thy breast. 
Ah I lay her gently down in dust ! 

T?is sweet to pause and weep ; 
Then part the dark hair from her brow. 

And let the sinless sleep. 

More hallowed is this lowly spot 
Than tombs where heroes slept ; 
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Where hooded monk and cloistered nun 

Their aching vigils kept. 
For here a heavenly spirit dwelt, 

Whose firm, nnwavering trust 
Could give a strength to feebleness, 

Tet yield back dust to dust. 

Shade of the Faithful ! linger still 

Around our pilgrim-way. 
And from thy spirit shadow forth 

That pure and changeless ray 
That cheered the fainting spirit on 

When its high hopes had paled, 
And pointed toward the glorious goal, 

With faith that never failed. 

Long shall thy stricken land for thee 
Pour forth its mournful song, 

And nations from beyond the sea 
The wailing notes prolong. 
9 
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Tby gifted one, oh Albion's isle, 
Is mourned o'er land and sea, 

And many a suffering heart is bowed, 
Oh stricken Isle, with thee. 

JuLT, 1845. 



QUEEN MARY'S FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 



Fabewell, sweet France ! I 'm gazing now, 

For the last time in mj life, 
Upon thy sea-encircled brow, 

"With busy memories rife. 
Oh ^orious clime ! I ^m leaving thee. 

Bright, sunny land of France ! 
Where the wild winds wander joyously. 

And the sparkling waters dance. 

And yet the setting sunbeams fall, 
As gaily as of yore, 
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On lonely bower and kingly hall, 
While I part from thy shore. 

Around me rolls the sounding sea, 
And bears me from thy plains, 

And morning will not light for me 
Thy vine-clad hills again. 

The shore recedes — my bark speeds fast, 

Low peals the vesper hymn, 
And dies upon the wailing blast, 

In echoes faint and dim. 
And now the mists of sorrow fliog 

Their darkxiess o'er my brow, 
For memory's dim and shadowy wing 

Hangs darkly o'er me now. 

Oh ! I would throw my crowns aside, . 

And lay my sceptre by, 
To wander thy bright streams beside. 

And 'mid thy hills to die. 
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Then pause awhile, ye wafting winds ! 

One glance, one lingering glance ! 
With thee I leave all joy behind, 

Oh sunny land of France ! 



THIS LIFE OF THINE. 



This life of thine, oh weary fiiend, 
This restless life, so soon to end, 
So sadly dark, so " lonely vain," 
Oh slave, why murmur at tl^ chain ? 
Why strive to rend thy bands asunder ? 
Why forward look in doubt and wonder?* 

T? will all be well — thy life's brief day 
Shall, like the summer, pass away ; 
And if the hours seem weajy, long. 
And slowly creep, a counties throng, 
No heart was e'er with care so prest. 
But came at length its dreaoaless rest. 



yt 
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What matters it if soon or late, 
So thou but learn to bear and wait ? 
The restless sun shines not the less, 
For all life's hopeless weariness ; 
And bright, as erst, its light will be. 
When one more grave is all of thee. 



MEMORY. 



Tib night, and I am weary, and burning is 

my brow, 
For Memory's dim and shadowy wing hangs 

darkly o'er me now ; 
As swiftly as the winter wind, wild rushes on 

my brain 
The dark, dim vista of the past, with all its 

care and pain. 
Oh, why does Memory hover around earth's 

weary ones ? 
Why come in shadowy darkness, with all her 

bygone tones 
That only to the happy should time bring wan- 
dering back, 
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Unfolding only sun-bright hours upon a golden 

track? 
Why comes she to the lonely, when the sun of 

hope 's gone down ? 
Why haunt the midnight darkness with that 

never-clanging frown ? 
Stem spectre of the past ! lock up thy treas- 
ured stare, 
Or bring me cnly sunny spots that gladdened 

me of 7ore ; 
And let all that's dark and bitter within thy 

casket sleep, 
And all that tells of sorrow in hidden darkness 

keep. 



9* 



DEATH OF MI3S AMAliDA BEOWN. 



Thou bast passed from Uie eartL like the early 

flower, 
That &de8 away in the summer bower, 
And thy kindred shall list in thy home in vain 
For the sound of thy light fixxtsteps again. 
Thou wert yonng and feur, and thy heart was 

free, 
And the future spread out briglt dreams for 

thee, 
And Hope, with her thousand garlands bright. 
Stood beckoning thee to her halls of light. 

But sickness came, with her pallid hand. 
And took thee away from the household band. 
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From the bright green earth, and the clear bl^e 

Bty, 
From all that was fair, thou turn'dst to die. 
Perhaps thy heart felt a shadow of gloom, 
And shrunk away from the dark, cold tomb, 
And a longing sigh for thy far-off home, 
With its smiles and flowers, might over thee 

come. 

And perchance the hopes of that home came 

back. 
And called thee again to the sunny track. 
And thy heart was fall of its glorious dreams, 
And pined once more for its hills and streams ; 
But Faith was there, and her steadfast eye 
Pointed above through the clear blue sky. 
And her arm was strong when all else failed. 
And led thy steps through the weary vale. 

The spring has come, and the new-made bed 
Is decked with flowers for the early dead ; 
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Thy weary feet have the golden streets trod, 
And bowed in praise to thy Father, God. 
Then slumber on in thy dreamless rest, 
Thou beautiful one, so early blest, 
For sunshine and flower are as bright o'er thy 

tomb 
As those that circle thine early home. 



PARTING HYMN * 



We are parting from each other — 
Dear schoolmates all, farewell 1 

No more within these happy halls 
Shall we together dwell. 

Our paths now lie asunder, 
And the world is smiling there. 

But we know beneath its sunny brow 
Is hidden many a care. 

Oh, in the far-off future. 
When other forms shall stand 

Within the vacant places 
Of our now happy band — 



* Written at the close of the Term, April, 1847. 
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When weary miles divide us, * 
Or percAance the ocean's breast, 

We 11 torn to this calm, peaceful spot, 
Like Noah's dove, for rest ; 

And sigh once more to linger . 

Around the sunny track, 
Where Memory's magic-finger 

Is ever pointing back. 

Farewell ! we part in sadness, 
But Hope, with beacon light. 

Is pointing to the better land. 
Where loved and lost unite. 



OUR NORTHERN HOME. 

Suggested by reading ** Letters of a Northern Lady at the South." 



Yes ! it is very beautiful, 

Our glorious Northern Home ! 

When winter winds sweep wildly on, 
Or summer breezes roam. 

And the flowers unfold their beauty, 
In a thousand varied dyes. 

And the air is full of melody. 
Up to the glad, bright skies. 

And the Genesee glides gaily, 

Kejoicingly, along, 
And mingles its low murmuring 

With the cataract's wild song. 
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We wonder not, sweet wanderer, 
Thy heart should linger still 

Within the shadow of its bowers. 
Beside each flashing rill ; 

That its memory should cheer thee, 
And thy bright imaginings 

Shonld cluster round this sunny spot. 
With the light of angels' wings. 

That its joyousness should haunt thee, 
And its blue, rejoicing streams. 

Like the echo of an Eden lost. 
Should mingle with thy dreams. 



SONG. 



Oh ! I would tune my harp, 
By grief so long unstrung, 

For one who perished early, 
The beautiful and young. 

I think of her in gladness, 

I think of her in pride. 
For ne'er a lovelier flower 

In her native bowers has died. 

The snows of many a winter 

Have fallen on her rest. 
And the dust of "weary, weary years 

On her folded hands has pressed ; 
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The busy world is round me, 

The breath of fame divine, 
And the light of many a proud, dark eye 

Has brightened unto mine ; 

But I never hear a merry laugh, 

Or a simple, plaintive lay. 
But my soul will turn from lighted halls. 

And courtly throngs, away. 

To a lonely little church-yard, 
Where the grass waves tall and green, 

And there seldom comes a footfall. 
To dim its verdant sheen. 

Yet I think of it in gladness, 
I think of it in pride, 
. For the earth holds no such treasure. 
As that little church-yard hides. 



MOUNT HOPE. 



Thou art beaatifol, thou art beantifol, 

Calm city of the dead ! 
While withered leaf and faded flower 

Their last faint fragrance shed. 

And the autunf n wind steps lightly, 
With a sad and gentle sighing, 

Amid the green and lowly beds 
Where the pure and good are lying. 

'T is the season of thy monming, 
When the stately trees are bare, 

And lingering birds their requiem 
Are chanting on the air. 
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T i8 an emblem of a bright one 
Who slumbers on thy breast, 

Who faded with thy gentle flowers, 
And sank, with them, to rest 

And every breeze that round thee plays, 
A thousand memories brings. 

And the shadows of departed years 
In clustering radiance flings. 

Oh, treasured love, and faithful trust ! 

The hopes of long, long years 
Lie buried in thy sheltering arms. 

And watered oft by tears. 

Here, sacred Mount of hopefulness! 

Within thy faithful trust. 
The treasures of a thousand hearts 

Are mouldering into dust 



TO MY MOTHER * 



My soul is dark to-night, mother, 

For a shadow lies between 
The future's dim, mysterious halls, 

And my childhood's golden sheen ; 
And all the glad old days come back. 

When thy life seemed wed with mine. 
And I ask myself to-night, mother, 

Will the new love be like thine. 

I know not of the future, mother, 

And weary miles may lie. 
With many a dark and heavy grief. 

Between us, ere we die ; 



* Written on the eve of her marriage. 
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But the hope for good is strong, mother, 
That the future's hand will fling 

A sunshine o'er the days to come, 
Bright as my youth's glad spring. 

I '11 still be in your home, father. 

Till a few brief monliis are flown. 
But the dear old claim is gone, fether. 

That made it all my own. 
God's blessing on your lonely way. 

And may his love divine 
Still brighten all your earthly lot, 

As ye have brightened mine. 



APOSTROPHE TO HOPE. 



Come to me, Hope, in my solitude, 
Thou of the bright and changeful mood — 
Thy light is where the waters dance, 
Thy smile is where the sunbeams glance, 
Thy path is a track like the far blue sky. 
When clouds in the sunset glory lie. 
Thy crown is the gem of a seraph's wing, 
Which the grave, from its mine of wealth, 
shall bring. 

Thou of the calm, unyielding will, 

Bid the restless throng of my fears be still ; 
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Tell me the dreams of thy smnmer lands, 
Sing me the songs of thy favored bands, 
Hang up thy lamps in the Future's hall. 
Wreathe it with flowers o'er pillar and wall, 
Bid the circling years with their gladness 



In a graceful dance, through thy magic glass. 



NARDOSKY.— A fragment. 



PART FIRST. 



The star of the-morniDg was fading away, 
Half hidden her brow from the blue eye of day, 
As if from her vigils she fain would be sleeping, 
Where alL night she had lingered, her golden 

eyes weeping 
The dew-drops that slumbered o'erflow'ret and 

tree. 
And mingled their pearls with the waves of 

. the sea. 
The bright king of day was smiling in pride. 
As he parted his dark, crimson curtains aside. 
Sending gladness and light over streamlet and 

hill, 
And bidding all nature in ecstasy thrill ; 
10 
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And the ocean-bird's song rises wildly and 
free, 

As she dips her white breast in the cool, shin- 
ing sea, 

Then soars far aloft on her soft, downy wing. 

O'er her beautiful land, the home of the spring. 

'Tis the clime of the sunshine, of music and 
flowers. 

Where beauty and gladness shadow fountain 
and bowers, 

Where the murmuring song of the balmy sea- 
breeze 

Floats 'mong the green leaves like the hum- 
ming of bees ; 

Where the stars brightest shine, and the 
flov^'ret's sweet bloom 

Loads ever the air of that clime with perfume. 

Oh star of the morning, sink not to thy rest ! 

One moment yet linger o'er the land of the 
west — 

O'er the land of the brave, o'er the beautiful 
home, 
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Where the sound of the sea, of the ocean- 
wave's foam, 
Like the wind-harp's wild notes, unceasingly 

falls. 
And echoes its strains through Kindehar's 

halls. 
The chieftain has gone in battle array — 
Twelve moons have passed by since his bands 

marched away. 
O'er the mountain's rough side, the river's still 

flow. 
Toward the land that is slumbering in bright, 

shining snow ; 
Twelve moons have gone by to their homes in 

the west — 
Ere another shall smile, the chieftain's proud 

crest 
Shall shine in these halls 'mong the free and 

the brave. 
In the land he has sworn to perish or save ; 
His army is strong, their courage ne'er failed, 
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And Kindehar's heart in the battle ne'er 

quailed ; 
A word from his lips is the echo of fate, 
And nations have named him the Mighty and 

Great ; 
In that sweet, sminy region, all own his control, 
And there 's none that excels him in grandeur 

of soul ; 
He loves his bright land as the mighty heart 

loves, 
Is proud of her mountains, her streamlets and 

groves ; 
Of the wild, wondrous tales his minstrels oft 

sing. 
And most that his name 's 'mong her long line 

of kings ; 
All his ardor and zeal to his country are given, 
Tis the strength of his spirit, his virtue,. his 

heaven — 
Tis this he has worshiped, on this he has 

smiled, 
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And only on this and his beautiful child. 
And she, the fair Zayah, who waits for him 

now, 
Of the timid, light step, and the shadowless 

brow, 
Is just such a being as comes in our dreams. 
All mingling with music and golden sunbeams; 
As pure as the dew-drop that hangs o'er the 

lawn. 
As timid and gentle as her own petted fawn, 
The light and the joy of those proud, ancient 

halls. 
Where, all the day long, her gladsome song 

falls ; 
Her heart has ne'er known one shadow of 

sorrow. 
And ne'er has looked forward to a dark, gloomy 

morrow ; 
She 's the brightest and last of the long, kingly 

line 
Whose names are engriaved on the tall altar- 
shrines 
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That circle her home, so stately and high, 
And rest their proud heads on' the beatttiM 

sky. 
They tell of a race who, long ages ago, 
Did rule o'er this land where they 're slumber- 
ing now, 
Where the high and the brave bow low to 

their shrines. 
And circle their memory with honors divine. 
And yearly to these glorious shrines they bring 
The first and fairest fruits of spring. 
As offerings to their buried race of kings. 
The last of these chieftains they love not the 



And speak of brave Kindehar only to bless. 
And thus not one, 'mid all these warriors wild, 
But glories in his chieftain's child ; 
And the loveliest flowers in all their mountains, 
And the rarest gems that deck their fountains. 
They bring to her, their sun-bright star they 
call, 
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The lady of their kingly hall. 

And now, as they come from the dark battle- 
ground, 

Their armor with myrtle and orange-flowers 
crowned, 

The thought that fair Zayah is waiting them 
then, 

That her glance is now resting o'er the green^ 
. sunny glen. 

Where first their bright plumes shall be seen 
o'er the hill, 

Bids many a heart 'mong the conquerors thriJL . 

They are coming as heroes, enwrapt in their 
glory. 

Each eager to tell his wild, wondrous story 

Of the darkening hordes on the battle-plain, 

Of the thousand foes they have left there slain, 

Of the yell of triumph that round them broke, 

O'er the cannon's roar, 'mid the dark'ning 
smoke. 

As the crowding savages turned to flj, 
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And the brave and strong sunk down to die ; 
As the mightiest chief of the northern band, 
Disanned and conquered by Kindehar s hand, 
Unmoved and undaunted amid them stood, 
'Mid victory's shouts and streams of blood. 
lie comes now in chains, and in silent scorn, 
That northern chief, in the wild woods born ; 
His dark eyes flash, and one dread word, 
"Kevenge!" alone, "revenge!" is heard. 
Proud captive, cease ! none heeds thee now. 
Thy taunting words, thy threatening brow — 
Thou whose dread name, beyond the hills, 
Makes every heart with terror thrill ; 
None pities thee, thou fallen, fated, 
Round whom a thousand warriors waited. 
What though thy lodge was gayer, far. 
Than any chieftain's of the war ; 
What though thy belt, with red scalps strung, 
In crimson glory round thee hung ; 
What though thine arrow's whirring breatli 
Was e'er the harbinger of death ; 
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Though thy war-whoop rose on thy native plain, 
O'er the thunder's roar, or the distant main, 
And the hungry wolf, as he heard that yell. 
Shrunk, startled, back to his cavern-cell, 
And the catamount who by the bright stream 

stood. 
Forgot to drink of the crystal flood ; 
Scarce a thought is of thee 'mid the conquer- 
ing baq^, 
As they tread again this glorious land. 
By their own native breezes fanned. 
But there is one, of pale, fair brow, 
On whom that train are gazing now ; 
So snow-like is his sad, mild face. 
So different from the Indian race, 
So graceful waves his golden hair. 
They deem him some bright child of air. 
They found him o'er the dewy mountain's 

height. 
As hasted away the shades of night. 
Toward the ocean's wave in rapture gazing, 
10^ 



I 
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To see the son firom her bosom raising. 
He greeted them there with outstretched hand, 
Though in tones they could not understand, 
And pointed o'er the restless ocean's foam, 
As the far, bright land from whence he had 

come. 
Yet they think he 's a being from the sky, 
And still keep gazing far on high. 
Still deeming that they now ha^e found 
One from the happy hunting-ground ; 
And oft they pause, and bowing by his side, 
Pour forth their rapture like the lava-tide. 
Then crown with myrtle wreaths that stranger's 

brow. 
And round him there in holy reverence bow. 
And then o'er verdant plains pursue their way, 
"Where murmuring brooks in sparkling beauty 

lay, 

And towering mountains now they boldly scale, 
And once again the sun-bright city hail, 
In its proud loveliness as fair as when. 
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Twelve moons ago, their journey first began ; 
While the bright sunbeams round them warmly 

glow, 
And glittering hang on heaps of endless snow, 
And, winding round that river's circling way, 
The Etak river flings its shining spray, 
Then rushing on with bold, impetuots shock. 
It madly leaps adown the flinty rock. 
In tones that make the green-leaved forest 

shake, 
Then sinks to rest in Linda's placid lake. 
Sweet Linda's lake! whose sparkling waters 

faU 
In music round Nardosky's palace wall. 
Where, old tradition tells, long years before. 
The Great, Great Spirit lingered here of yore. 
And all that sky or earth of beauty yields, 
lie brought to deck these bright, Elysian fields : 
The choicest fruits of many a far-ofl* clime. 
The wild-bird's song, the streamlet's distant 

chime, 
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And, brightest of these gifts, perennial Spring, 
With azure brow, and sunbeams on his wing — 
And round these waters lingered long the 

while. 
And lighted with his own Eternal smile. 
And never on these verdant banks have stood 
A gladder group than, mirrors back that crys- 
tal flood ; 
White locks are dancing in the Zephyr's hand, 
And childhood's footsteps mark the shining 

sand. 
And loving eyes glance on the distant hill-tops 

fair, 
While back is flung dark braids of shadowing 

hair ; 
Now shouts of triumph from the mountains 

high. 
In pealing echoes, climb the vaulted sky, 
And dusky hands wave o'er the countless 

throng. 
And wood and dell fling back the joyous song :^ 
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Thou art welcome, our father, 

To the land of the free. 
Where the bright waters dance 

To the cool, sounding sea ; 
Where the nightingale sings 

In the shadowy groves, 
And the odor of flowers 

With the summer breath roves. 



PART SECOND. 

The hush of eve has come, and nature sleeps. 
While wandering winds their sighing vigils 

keep ; 
Pale silence reigns, and dew-drops kiss the 

flowers. 
While moonbeams dance among the waving 

bowers. 
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And stars glance smiling on the mirroring 

streams, 
As if in love with their own shining beams, 
And little birds, in gandy plumage dressed, 
Have folded their bright wings in feathery 

nests, 
And ripples whisper on the glassy lake. 
As if afraid the sleeping earth to wake ; 
The council fires have slowly died away. 
And, wrapt in sleep, the war-worn heroes lay. 
There 's not a form in proud Nardosky rests. 
But sleep has folded to her shroud-like breast ; 
E'en he, the chieftain of the northern band, 
In dreams is wandering to his own bright land; 
Again the smoke from his gray wigwam curls, 
Again the ponderous war-club strong he hurls. 
Again he hunts where deer and bison strayed, 
Or sits beside his dark-haired Indian maid ; 

And voice now mingles in his dreams, 

Like whispering winds, or softly-murmuring 
streams. 
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Yet starts not proud Caoniha in grief — 
Calm as his conqueror sleeps the captive chief. 
One, one alone, of thousands slumbering by. 
Has wandered forth beneath the starlit sky ; 
Now, while the sea-breeze fans the fainting 

shore. 
And glancing stars their floods of radiance 

pour, 



A FRAGMENT. 



Room for tbe dead ! room for the dead ! 

Where the voiceless and dreamless lay ; 
Koom for the dead where the sunbeams shed 

Their latest lingering ray ; 
Room for the hushed — for the silent one, 

For the eye that has shrouded its light — 
For the lip whose tones of love are done, 

For the hand that has lost its might. 



TO MY HUSBAND. 



Thou art far away, and I, ah me ! 

So weary here alone, 
Am longing, oh ! so vainly now. 

For one familiar tone. 
For but one glance of thy dark eye, 

To feel my hand in thine. 
And rest ripon thy heart again. 

As Pilgrim at a shrine. 

'T is strange ray heart should grow to thine 
With such a deathless thought ; 

That earth should yield no dream to me 
But with thine image fraught. 
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My lifo-long prayer, oh Father ! hear, 
Ee this great boon but given, 

That thy companionship be mine 
When resting in God's heaven. 



DEATH OF ARABELLA DUTTON. 



Thou art gone to the spirit-land, sweet one, 

Thon art gone to the spirit-land, 
Thou wilt view no more the setting sun. 

Or the silvery mountain-strand ; 
We have sadly grieved at thy hopes' decay, 

At the blight of thine earthly joys. 
But we know 'mid the blest thy spirit doth stray. 

And praise thy bright harp employs. 

Thou art gone, and the dark wing of sadness 
now 

Is over the haunts thou hast trod, 
For cold and calm is that pale, fair brow, 

Now sleeping beneath the dank sod. 



228 ARABELLA DOTTON. 

No more shall thy voice its rich solos lend, 
"To cheer ns 'mid sorrow and care. 

No more shall we round thee in fondness bend, 
And feel that life's pathway is fair. 

Oh ! sadly we miss thee at morning's dawn, 

We miss thy sweet song of love. 
But we will not grieve, for thou art gone 

To the far, bright realms above. 
Oh 1 't is sad to think that the loved must leave. 

And bow 'neath dark Azael's hand ; 
But we know thou art blest, and will cease to 

grieve 
* Thou art gone to the spirit-land. 



TO J. B. H * 



The restless dream of weary years 

To-day shall all be told, 
And yet, alas ! thou 'It never know 

Who thus thy memory holds ; 
Whose life is dim, whose hopes are laid 

Upon another's shrine, 
Who never sees a dark eye glance. 

But doth remember thine. 

Another sits beside thy fire, 
Thy blessing and thy pride, 

And thou, in thy strong, manly love, 
Forget'st the world beside. 



*' Addressed to her husband. 
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Perhaps she hath a snnnier brow, 

A soul from shadows free, 
But oh ! she cannot love as 1/ 

Who had no hope but thee. 

And yet thou hast no haunting dream, 

By night-time or by day, 
Of all my hoarded love for years 

So madly thrown away. 

Valentina. 
Feb. 14, 1853. 



REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 



Miss Thurston : 

OuB obligations have been great 
Since we assumed the chair of state ; 
And give a full account, we must, 
Of things committed to our trust : 
And of the first hall we will say. 
In neatness it improves each day, 
Yet wondrous things have happened there 
Since 'twas committed to our care ; 
For broken bedsteads ofttimes stray 
Far from these science halls away, 
And wander far ofi^, up and down. 
In various places round the town. 
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The windows, they are quite improved, 
For sundry jugs have thence removed ; 
The dust-pail, she has been quite good, 
And kept herself neat, as she should ; 
But we must say, with grief and pain, 
The ash-pail has resumed again 
His naughty ways, as oft he lies 
Buried in ashes to his eyes. 

And after ten we Ve sometimes heard 
The singing voice and loud-spoke word, 
And divers strange, uneartjily sounds 
Have made our noble halls resound ; 
And beds, and blankets, too, walk there, 
Perhaps to get a little air. 
Or on the morning-star to gaze, 
And show that they 've industrious ways. 
One eve, a loud and fearful fall 
Did many a studious h^art appall, 
And the loud sound of falling chairs 
Came borne upon the evening air ; 
11 
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And whai the reason we had sooght, 
We learned a battle had been fought, 
Yet, happilj, no lives were lost, 
Though it some fearful seratdiies cost. 
To find the can^, in duty bound, 
Behold ! a letter had been found, 
Which one, not knowing what to do, 
Had snugly hid within her shoe, 
Then sat demure down in a chair. 
Absent in thought, with vacant air. 
When suddenly, as by a ghost. 
Her head^was struck against a post 
But contests now have passed away. 
And peace again resumes her sway ; 
We name these facts in grief and pain, 
And hope they '11 not occur again. 

To church, last Sabbath, some did go. 
Amid the damp and dropping snow. 
And found so very bad the way, 
That they could stay but half a day ; 
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To them the reason seemed quite clear. 
That they from church should disappear, 
And home at noon that they should tramp, 
Because, forsooth, the way was damp. 

Reports have generally been good, 
Though some the rules misunderstood ; 
Some o'er their books oft fall asleep. 
And others o'er their sums do weep ; 
But farther we will not enlarge, 
But we will now lay down our charge, 
And our successors we will tell, 
Miss A. D. Morgan, Miss Bushnell. 



Jai^., 1844. 
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No more shall thy voice its rich solos lend, 
"To cheer us 'raid sorrow and care. 

No more shall we round thee in fondness bend, 
And feel that life's pathway is fair. 

Oh ! sadly we miss thee at morning's dawn. 
We miss thy sweet song of love, 

But we will not grieve, for thou art gone 
To the far, bright realms above. 

Oh 1 't is sad to think that the loved must leave. 
And bow 'neath dark Azael's hand ; 

But we know thou art blest, and will cease to 
grieve 

* Thou art gone to the spirit-land. 



TO J. B. H * 



The restless dream of weary years 

To-day shall all be told, 
And yet, alas ! thou 'It never know 

Who thus thy memory holds ; 
Whose life is dim, whose hopes are laid 

Upon another's shrine. 
Who never sees a dark eye glance. 

But doth remember thine. , 

Another sits beside thy fire. 
Thy blessing and thy pride, 

And thou, in thy strong, manly love, 
Forget'st the world beside. 



* Addressed to her husband. 
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Perhaps she hath a smmier brow, 

A 6011I fiom shadows free, 
Bat oh ! she cannot love as I,' 

Who had no hope but thee. 

And yet thon hast no haunting dream, 

By night-time or by day, 
Of all my hoarded love for years 

So madly thrown away. 

Valentina. 
Feb. 14, 1853. 



REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 



Miss Thurston : 

OuB obligations have been great 
Since we assumed the chair of state ; 
And give a full account, we must, 
Of things committed to our trust : 
And of the first hall we will say. 
In neatness it improves each day, 
Yet wondrous things have happened there 
Since 'twas committed to our care ; 
For broken bedsteads ofttimes stray 
Far from these science halls away, 
And wander far ofi^, up and down. 
In various places round the town. 



340 POETICAL EPISTL1L 

Some fanciful thoughts to bring to my mind, 
But not one in my poor little noddle could find. 
Then excuse it, I pray, this strange, silly mess, 
Its equal 's not found, if rightly I guess, 
So wanting in beauty, in sense and in time, 
Sure never was written such impromptu rhyme. 
Yet receive it in love, for the sake of the friend, 
Who sends it 'mid strangers its long way to 

wend, 
To your far distant home 'mong hills and pine 

trees, 
And write to me soon, very soon, if yon please. 
Papa and ma, and all unite. 
In sending love and wishes bright 
To you and cousin J., with me. 
Your affectionate cousin, 

E. N. P. 

July 15, 1846. 
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